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How to get more factual employee ratings 
. .. and apply the results more effectively 








Here 1s a practical, comprehensive 
and scientific guide to modern merit rating 
techniques and principles, by a group of 
the nation’s top authorities. This manual 
comprises some of the best material AMA 
has published on the subject; it also in- 
cludes a specially prepared section based 
on new AMA research into company rating 
methods, with exhibits of many forms in 
actual use. You'll find the methods thor- 
oughly adaptable in any size company 
whether you want to evaluate your present 
program or set up an entirely new one. 
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A Manual of Merit Rating Techniques 
Edited by M. Joseph Dooher and Vivienne Marquis 
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14 authorities —16 practical chapters—explain basic principles, modern techniques 


BASIC PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF MERIT RATING 


1. Merit Rating—Iits Validity and Techniques, by Joseph 
Tiffin, Purdue University 
2. Developing an Employee Merit Rating Procedure, by 
Reign H. Bittner, The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 
. Forced-Choice Performance Reports—a Modern Rating 
Method, by Marion W. Richardson, Richardson, Bel- 
lows, Henry & Co. 
. Planning for a Successful Merit Rating Program, by 
Gustav C. Hertz 


TOWARD MORE SCIENTIFIC MERIT RATING 


5. Let's Get More Scientific in Rating Employees, by 
Walter R. Mahler, The Psychological Corporation 

6. The Validity and Reliability of Ratings, by Randolph 
S. Driver, The Atlantic Refining Co. 


SPECIAL ADAPTATIONS OF MERIT RATING 


7., A Merit Rating Procedure Developed by and for the 
Raters, by Edward A. Rundquist, AGO, Dept. of 
Defense, and Reign H. Bittner 
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8. Periodic Review of Management Personnel, by Allison 
V. MacCullough 

9. A Joint Management-Labor Merit Rating Program, by 
Nicholas L. A. Martucci, Flexitallic Gasket Co. 


COMPANY CASE HISTORIES 
10. A Case History in Merit Rating, by Randolph S. 
Driver, The Atlantic Refining Co. 
11. A Case History on Employee Rating, by Harvey A. 
Stackman, Jr., Scovill Manufacturing Co. 


APPLYING THE RESULTS OF MERIT RATING 
12. Getting Results from Merit Rating, by Arthur R. 
Laney, Jr., Washington Gas Light Co. 
13. Talking Your Ratings, by T. O. Armstrong, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
14. Merit Rating and Seniority, by H. L. Bills, Acme 
Steel Co. 


THE RATING FORM 


15. The Rating Form, by Eileen Ahern, American Man- 
agement Association 

16. Exhibits (including 26 carefully selected company 
forms) 
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Communicating with 
Employees on 
Benefit Plans 


Ite average company’s costs 
for employee benefits now equal more than 
15 per cent of its wage bill, according to a 
recent survey. To obtain the maximum em- 
ployee relations value from their mounting 
investments in pensions, insurance, and the 
like, many companies are secking effective 
methods of communicating the facts about 
them to their workers. 

So that every employee will have a com- 
plete picture of his personal stake in the com- 
pany’s life insurance, hospitalization and 
retirement plans, Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau recently issued individualized reports 
to all men and women on its payroll. 

Your Personal Share in Employers Plans 
for 1950, which is to be re-issued annually, 
is an 814x11 folder with a center spread 
layout showing the amounts of policies, em- 
ployee contributions, and benefits. A bar 
chart dramatizes the fact that company con- 
tributions to all programs exceed employee 
contributions. 

A few of the figures, standard for all em- 
ployees, are printed. The others are typed in. 
One line gives “the approximate amount of 
your check each month after retirement,”’ with 
the explanation that this figure is necessarilv 

based on present salary and assumed continu- 
ous employment. 

The report sells the programs much more 
effectively than would general publicity, the 
company believes, because general articles are 
handicapped by the limitations of hypothetical 
examples, which seldom quite fit the reader's 
case. Response from all parts of the country 
has been excellent. The reports were mailed 
to the homes of employees. 

Interested. readers of PERSONNEL may ob- 
tain sample copies by writing to T. A. Duck- 
worth, Personnel Director, Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Another company which is doing a note- 
worthy job of communicating with employees 
on benefit plans is the Signal Oil and Gas 
Company, Los Angeles. Not long ago the 
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company computed its ‘‘fringe’’ benefit costs 
and found that the monthly outlay for each 
employee was a little over $50, not counting 
administration expense! In the words of 
H. J. Stroud, manager of Industrial Relations, 
“It was felt to be just plain good business to 
protect such an investment by spending addi- 
tional time and money needed to make the 
program understandable to all.” This was 
done through a series of management, super- 
visory, and employee meetings and by the dis- 
tribution of special employee literature.* This 
included the employee's Status Card, which is 
in effect an annual statement of the employ- 
ee’s benefit account. It indicates in dollars 
and cents, and in numbers of weeks and days, 
what the individual employee's exact benefit 
status is on a given date. 

Signal Oil also believes. that material of 
this type best achieves its purpose if it is 
mailed individually to workers. States Mr. 
Stroud: “It is of the utmost importance to see 
that the information reaches the home, for the 
hearthstone is the keystone of a successful 
employee relations program.” 


*The prog am is fully described in AMA’s Gen 
eral Management Series No. 145 


M 


‘To the People About the 
People”’ 


A novel counterpart to the annual 
financial report to employees is the yearly 
report of the industrial relations department 
for workers in the Taylor Instrument Com- 


panies, Rochester, New York, entitled, 

the People About the People.” Following 
somewhat the same style as a financial state- 
ment to workers (which the company also 
issues annually), the industrial relations re- 
port summarizes the facts and figures on 
employment and turnover — including such 
items as: the number of people employed at 
the start of the year; number hired during the 
year; number employed at the end of the year; 
and the rate of turnover. Figures covering 
separations are broken down in terms of 
employees’ reasons for leaving. For compari 
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son, data on all the foregoing items are 
shown for the preceding year as well as the 
current year. 


In preparing the figures covering operations 
for last year, when many companies experi- 
enced a mild recession, the company had 
three special objectives in mind: first, to 
scotch the rumor that the extent of its layoff 
was measured in thousands; second, to reas- 
sure employees that the company is willing 
and able to answer all their questions, even 
when conditions are not favorable; and third, 
that, despite some layoffs, the company’s em- 
ployment figure had been rising steadily over 
the years, indicating a strong and _ healthy 
business. 

Typical questions and answers about the 
data—a special feature of the industrial rela- 
tions report—helped meet these objectives. 
For example, it was asked why, with termi- 
nations for lack of work, the company had to 
hire 167 people. The answer, in part, reads: 

This is certainly a logical question. Of this 

167, 22 were in the class of “‘rehires.” Also 
included in this group are certain additions to 
the Sales Division or business-getting force, 
reflecting company policy to pursue aggressively 
all_ reasonable means of acquiring business 
sufficient to maintain manufacturing activities 
at as high a level as possible. There were also 
some additions in the Engineering and Research 
Divisions in an effort to improve product and 
undertake development that would better enable 
the Company to meet increasingly keen com- 
petition. In situations of this nature, transfers 
from within are rarely possible because of 
special skills or experience required. 

For interested readers of PERSONNEL, a 
limited number of copies of the company’s 
employee magazine in which the report cov- 
ering last year appears (The Taylor Meteor, 
February, 1950) have been set aside. Re- 
quests should be addressed to W. H. Corwin, 
Public Relations Director, Taylor Instrument 
Companies, 95 Ames Street, Rochester 1, 
N.Y. 


Dae 


Vv 


BLS Report Explains Earnings 
Statistics 


A new guide to the meaning 
and uses of BLS earnings and hours statistics 
has been announced by the Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The new report, a processed publication 
entitled Hours and Earnings in Nonagricul- 
tural Industries, describes how the Bureau's 
statisticians each month measure hourly pay, 
average hours worked, average weekly pay 
for 33 million workers based on reports from 
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a ‘sample of 117,000 private establishments 
in 220 different industries. Designed for 
people who use BLS earnings figures in 
labor-management negotiations, market re- 
search, and in other economic work requiring 
accurate measurements of labor costs and pur- 
chasing power, the report provides technical 
information useful in interpreting these sta- 
tistics. Various measures of earnings pub- 
lished by the Bureau are explained, such as 
average weekly earnings, net spendable weekly 
earnings, and earnings expressed in 1939 
dollars. The report points out limitations of 
the data so that readers may avoid pitfalls in 
interpreting the statistics. As is always the 
case in the Bureau’s studies, these releases do 
not reveal the identity of individual firms. 

Copies of the report may be obtained free 
from the New York Regional Office of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


M 


Britain's Advisory Service on 
Personnel Management 


Great Britain is giving increas- 
ing recognition to the problems of human 
relations in industry. Realizing that a con- 
tented labor force is as essential to productive 
efficiency as the latest machinery or plant 
layout, Britain’s Ministry of Labor has set 
up a special Advisory Service on Personne! 
Management. 

This enhanced interest largely developed 
during World War II, and there is no doubt 
that postwar dislocation was much less than 
had been anticipated as a result of the grow- 
ing recognition of the human factor. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
summed up the new outlook when he de 
clared in February, 1946: ‘We are entering 
in a new era of industrial development in 
which we must concentrate more and more 
on that delicate instrument, the human ma 
chine.” 

The new Advisory Service might be de 
scribed as an “Information Please’ on human 
relations in industry. It does not have execu- 
tive powers, nor does it seek to force firms 
to adopt a specific plan or to engage in com- 
pulsory joint consultation (which would be 
contrary to Britain's tradition of voluntary 
agreement). But the Service aims, by ex- 
ample and advice, at stimulating interest in 
all and every means of improving industrial 
relations. 
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The Advisory Service is set up on a very 
small scale. It consists of only 17 members, 
but every one of these has been drawn from 
industry and possesses an intimate knowledge 
and practical experience in this particular 
field. At its head, in the Ministry’s London 
headquarters, is Lloyd Roberts, formerly in 
charge of industrial relations in Imperial 
Chemical Industries. Each of the department's 
regional controllers has one or more personnel 
experts attached to his staff; they are the ones 
who do the fieldwork. 

The Advisory Service is available to any 
firm, small or large, which applies for it. 
A firm might be encountering some labor 
trouble—perhaps excessive trunover, a high 
absenteeism rate, or a crop of unofficial dis- 
putes. Upon receiving a request, the Minis- 
try’s adviser will visit the factory, try to 
diagnose the trouble and suggest how it 
might be overcome. He may pay several such 
visits and keep in touch with the firm after- 
ward. Thousands of factories have thus been 
visited since the Service was established in 
1945. The fact that it has operated smoothly, 
without any fuss or complaints, is a remark- 
able tribute to the tact and skill of its 
members. 

While the Ministry of Labor has no exag- 
gerated ideas about the valué of committees 
as a means of improving production, it does 
encourage and help firms to set them up and 
use them properly. It believes that a free 
forum for discussion in a friendly atmos- 
phere makes for a better mutual understand- 
ing of problems. Experience has demon- 
strated that in factories or pits where these 
committees are working well, the morale and 
general production record tend to be more 
satisfactory than in those where committees 
have not been set up. 

Many independent bodies already exist in 
Britain for promoting sound personnel man- 
agement. These include the Institute of Per- 
sonnel Management, the British Institute of 
Management, the National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychoiogy, and the Industrial Wel- 
fare Society. All are doing excellent work, 
though perhaps not enough is known about 
their activities. The Personnel Management 
Advisory Service helps firms get in touch 
with the appropriate organization. 

The head of the Service recently said that 
he hoped firms would not regard personnel 
administration as something to be dispensed 
with when their order books became slack 
or they feared a trade recession. It was, he 
stressed, an integral and indispensable part 
of good industrial management. 


MARGARET STEWART 


AMA Magazines to Be 
Available in Microfilm 
Editions 


Ama’s three periodicals—PER- 
SONNEL, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, and 
MANAGEMENT NEws—will soon be available 
in microfilm form to libraries and other users 
of microfilm equipment. The distributor will 
be University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 


One of the most pressing problems facing 
all types of libraries today is that of provid- 
ing adequate space for a constant flood of 
publications. Periodicals pose an especially 
difficult problem because of their bulk and 
number. 

Under the plan, the regular printed issues 
are kept unbound and circulated in that form 
for from two to three years, which corre- 
sponds to the period of greatest use. When 
the paper copies begin to wear out or are not 
called for frequently, they are disposed of and 
the microfilm (in a single roll covering an 
entire volume) is substituted. 

Sales will be restricted to AMA members, 
and the film copies will be distributed only 
at the end of the volume year. The cost will 
be approximately equal to the cost of binding 
the same material in a conventional library 
binding. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive 
microfilm, furnished on suitably labeled metal 
reels. Inquiries concerning purchase should 
be directed to University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


w 


e INTENSIVE CONFERENCES on current 
problems of personnel administration and in- 
dustrial relations will be held for the third 
consecutive summer on the campus of the 
California Institute in Pasadena. The schedule 
of conferences and the subjects to be covered 
are: July 9-14, Re-examining a Pension 
Program; July 9-14, Wage and Salary Admin- 
istration; July 16-21, Managerial Develop- 
ment; July 16-21, Re-examining Insurance 
and Benefit Programs (other than pensions); 
July 23-28, Communication Between Man- 
agement and Employees. A detailed outline 
of each conference is available upon request 
to the Industrial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena 4, Calif. 





MANPOWER MANAGERS—THEIR HABITS, HAUNTS 
AND CUSTOMS 


By DALE YODER and LENORE P. NELSON 


The extent to which administrators in the fields of personnel and industrial relations 
can be considered to have professional status will inevitably be measured by the 
degree to which they have developed professional habits—particularly habits of 
reading technical literature, maintaining memberships in professional associations. 
and attending and participating in conferences and discussions on problems of 
interest to all active practitioners. This article reports the results of a recent study 
of the reading habits and membership activities of 227 manpower managers in 


industry and government and of 90 union leaders, representing all sections of the 
country. 


phe reports in recent years have described evidences of a growing profes- 
sionalization of the manpower management field.!_ Some of these investigations 
have described a notable tendency on the part of various individual firm manage- 
ments to accord professional status to manpower managers (whatever the latter may 
be called—personnel administrators, industrial relations directors, labor relations 
managers, etc.). They have noted as having such implications the increasing ten- 
dency to assign manpower managers in business, governmental and labor organiza- 
tions to a staff—as distinguished from a line—status. 

Other reporters have observed the determination of manpower managers to 
merit recognition and to secure acceptance as professional persons, citing in this 
connection the growing number of professional publications and associations, the 
continually expanding research programs in the field, and widespread acceptance of 
standards of policy and practice.? 


THE SURVEY 


This article reports on a study of another aspect of this emerging profession- 
alism—a study of the professional habits of manpower managers. It is based on 
and seeks to check the hypothesis that progress toward professionalization should 
be marked by the development of professional habits—particularly habits of read- 
ing technical literature, maintaining memberships in professional associations, and 
attending and participating in conferences and discussions on problems of interest 
to all active practitioners. The investigation assumes that all professional persons 
must read extensively and associate frequently with others in the profession if they 
are to keep abreast of current developments. Staff status is presumably maintained 


for the express purpose of providing opportunities for just such continued profes- 
sional development. 


1 Heneman, Herbert G., Jr. ‘“‘Qualifying the Professional Industrial Relations Worker,” PERSONNEL, 
Vol. 25, No. 3, November, 1948, pp. 220-225 (includes extensive bibliography). 
Yoder, Dale. “Trends Toward Professionalization in Personnel Work,’ Personnel Journal, Vol. 28, 
No. 9, February, 1950, pp. 326-328. 
Lovelace, Walter B. “Is Industrial Relations a Profession?” 
October, 1949, pp. 47-49. 
Rice, James O. “Is Personnel a 
January, 1950, pp. 285-289. 

2 Yoder, Dale. ‘Professional Associations in Manpower Management,” Personnel Journal, Vol. 27, 
No. 2, Tune, 1948, pp. 43-46. 
“Should Industrial Relations Men be Given Professional Status?” Industrial Relations, Vol. 4, 
No. 8, December, 1946, pp. 27-28. 
“The Profession of Personnel Administration,” Personnel Journal, Vol. 24, No. 7, January, 1946, 
pp. 265-269. 


Steinmetz, Harry C. “Who Qualifies for Personnel Work?” Perrsonnet, Vol. 24, No. 4, January, 
1948, pp. 257-261. 


American Business, Vol. 19, No. 10, 


‘Professional’ Occupation?” Personnel Journal, Vol. 28, No. 8, 
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Because several of the major manpower management functions are shared with 
union leaders—recruiting, selection, training and negotiation on wages are notable 
examples—the study reported here has assumed that leaders of unions may be ex- 
pected to exhibit professional habits similar to those of personnel workers in indus- 
try, government and private consulting services. Earlier reports have indicated 
similarities in education and experience. 

Data presented here have been obtained from questionnaires returned by 90 
union leaders and 227 manpower managers in industry and government. Union 
representatives include persons now active in union leadership at local, state and 
national levels and holding such titles as international representative, executive 
secretary, president, or business representative. Those representing the employing 
side hold a variety of titles (some 26 major variations) but perform functions 
essentially those of the jobs generally described as personnel manager or industrial 
relaticns director and their assistants. The sample thus provided is representative in 
that it includes replies from every section of this country. But it is probably not 
representative of manpower managers in terms of their professional interests and 
activities, since it is drawn from those who have expressed a desire to be or remain 
on the mailing list of the University of Minnesota Industrial Relations Center. Be- 
cause inclusion on that mailing list is widely known to subject participants to a con- 
tinuing barrage of inquiries, this report may reasonably be assumed to represent a 
select group—a group of those most interested in professional development and 
participation in continuing research programs. 


AGE, EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE 


The sample of employer and employee manpower managers who participated 
in this inquiry checks closely with those whose ages, salaries, and jobs have been 
described in earlier reports.4 Union representatives averaged 43.8 years of age; em- 
ployer representatives averaged 41.1. Union personnel reported an average of 13.9 
years of professional experience; employer personnel reported 9.6 years. Union 
representatives averaged 13.8 years of formal education, as compared with 16.2 
years for those who represent employers. Firms represented by management per- 


sonnel in the survey ranged from 57 employees to 125,000, with an average of 
1,087. 


MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Employer representatives report that, on the average, they belong to three pro- 
fessional associations. Unionists report an average of one such association. The 
three associations most frequently mentioned by those who work for employers are 
the American Management Association, the National Safety Council, and the Society 
for the Advancement of Management. Other associations frequently mentioned 
include the National Industrial Conference Board, the National Office Managers’ 
Association, the American Society for Safety Engineers, the National Vocational 


% Kreidt, Philip H. and C. Harold Stone. ‘College Courses for Personnel Work—Union and Man- 
agement Preferences” Personnel Journal, Vol. 27, No. 7, December, 1948, pp. 247-250. 


Yoder, Dale and Lenore P. Nelson. “Salaries and Manpower Managers in 1949,” PEersonnet, Vol. 26, 
No. 1, July, 1949, pp. 5-10. 


* Yoder, Dale and Lenore P. Nelson. “Salaries and Manpower Managers in 1949,” PrrsonneEt, 
Vol. 26, No. 1, July, 1949, pp. 5-10. 


Yoder, Dale. ‘Salaries in Manpower Management,” Modern Management, Vol. VIII, No. 4, May, 
1948, pp. 4-6. 


Parks, Donald and C. J. Kirschner. Survey of the Training and Qualifications of Practicing Personnel 
Frecutives, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, October, 1947. 
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Guidance Association, the American Society for Personnel Administration, the 
American Society of Training Directors, and the Industrial — Research 
Association. Others less frequently mentioned are listed in Table 


TABLE 1 
Associations to Which Manpower Managers Belong 


Numbers of Manpower Managers 
Reporting Membership 
Employer Union 
Association Representatives Representatives 
American Economic Association .......ccccceccee j 11 
American Labor Education Service ....cccccccsscscssesosseenesnee 26 
American Management Association 4 
American Psychological Association. .............. 2 
American Society for Personnel Administration................ 19 
American Society of Safety Engineers 24 
American Society of Training Directors................... 19 
American Statistical Association .. es oe 2 
Industrial Relations Research Association... te eee 18 
Rabe TRCR, EC), ecncccescescce: 0 
Labor Research Association ... ee l 
National Industrial Conference Board... — 58 
National Office Management Association... bio 28 
eB eee ene ; 75 
National Vocational Guidance Association ......cceccoeeecesne 24 
Society for the Advancement of Management 63 < 
Workers Education Bureau of America................ 1 2 





) 





Professional associations most frequently mentioned by those presently em- 
ployed by unions include the American Labor Education Service, the Workers’ 
Education Bureau, and the Industrial Relations Research Association. The National 
Safety Council is fourth on the list, and the American Economic Association is 
fifth (see Table 1). 

The number of associations mentioned by both groups is particularly signifi- 
cant as indicating professional status. If manpower management is to attain full 
professional status, the field should provide associations that bridge the gap 
between those who are at any given time employed by employers or employees. 
In this connection, the prominent mention of the relatively new Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association should give encouragement to promoters of the profes- 
sion. It is notable, also, that a number of management representatives indicate 
membership in organizations that have been promoted by unionists and that several 
union representatives are members of the American Management Association, the 
Society for the Advancement of Management, and the recently organized American 
Society for Personnel Administration. On the whole, the report on professional 
association membership might be described as distinctly heartening to those who 
believe in the necessity for professional-level leadership on both sides in modern 
industrial relations. 


ATTENDANCE AT PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 


Reports on attendance at professional meetings deserve only brief mention. 
Probably because the inquiry provided no specifications as to what should be called 
“professional meetings,” — are not meaningful. The median number of con 
ferences attended each year is 4.2 for management representatives and 3.8 for union 
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TABLE 2 


Professional and Technical Publications Read by Manpower Managers 


Numbers of Manpower Managers 
Reporting Readership 





Employer Union 
Publication Representatives Representatives 


Advanced Management 42 5 
American Business 125 10 
American Federationist 26 59 
American Labor Education Service News Letter q 29 
Arbitration Journal . 26 24 
Benefit Series (Federal Security sities 
Business Week 
Chester Wright's Labor Letter 
CIO News 
DM Digest 
Economic Indicators . 
Economic Notes and Labor Facts 
Economic Outlook . 
Educational and Psychological Measurement 
Employment Service Review 
Executive's Labor Letter (National Foremen’s Institute) 
Facts for Workers : 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review 
Industrial Hygiene Newsletter 
Industrial Medicine 
Industrial Nursing . 
Industrial Training Abstracts 
International Labour Review .. 
Journal of Applied Psychology 
Journal of Industrial Training 
Labor . 
Labor and Nation 
Labor Information Bulletin 
Labor's Monthly Survey 
The Labor Market . 
Labour Gazette ad , Cneb ene 
Management News (American Management Associa- 
tion) a wa 
Management Record. (National Industrial Conference 
Board) 

Management Review (American Management Associa- 
tion) ’ 

Modern Industry 

Modern Management 

Monthly Labor Review 

National Safety News 

Occupations 

PERSONNEL 

Personnel Administration . 

Personnel Series (American Management Association ) 

Previews (National Industrial Conference Board) 

Public Opinion Quarterly 

Public Personnel Review 

Safety Bulletin ane 

Social Security Bulletin 

Supervision 

Survey of Current Business 

Workers Education Bureau News Letter 
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representatives. But the range suggests reasonable questions as to the significance 
of these replies, for it varies from none to 160. 


READING HABITS 


Employer representatives report an average of eight professional publications 
regularly read. Union representatives report seven. In addition to these publica- 
tions, employer personnel workers report that they use, on the average, six labor 
reporting services. Unionists depend, on the average, on two such services. Those 
who emphasize the essential similarities in a professional approach to industrial 
relations will be pleased to note that both groups agree on the publication most 
widely read. It is Business Week. Next most widely read on the employer side 
are PERSONNEL, the American Management Association’s Personnel Series, Amer- 
ican Business, and the Personnel Journal. For union representatives, the next most 
frequently mentioned are the AFL and CIO publications (American Federationists, 
CIO News, Labor's Monthly Survey, and Economic: Outlook) and the Month!) 
Labor Review. Again the “overlap” in habits of employer and union representa- 
tives is impressive, as may be noted from the comparison presented in Table 2 


a. 


USE OF LABOR REPORTING SERVICES 


Of special interest are the reports on “labor reporting services’’ on which 
these practitioners depend. If a profession is to be recognized, it should be marked 
by technical services that provide information and advice on a level above that of 
controversy. Moreover, much of the conflict that has arisen out of misinformation 
and varying interpretations of legislation, collective agreement provisions, and 


arbitration awards should be avoided if non-partisan services are available to and 
used by both employer and union representatives. The five presently available 
services most frequently consulted by management representatives are the National 
Industrial Conference Board Studies in Personnel Policy, the Prentice-Hall Labor 
Relations Service, the National Foremen’s Institute Executive's Labor Letter, and 
the Prentice-Hall Wage and Hour Service. The first five mentioned by union repre- 
sentatives are the Bureau of National Affairs Labor Relations Reporter, the Bureau 
of National Affairs Collective Bargaining Negotiations and Contracts, the Bureau 
of National Affairs Labor Relations Reference Manuals, and the Prentice-Hall Labor 
Relations Service. Other services mentioned by each group are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Labor Reporting Services Used by Manpower Managers 


Numbers of Manpower Manager: 
Reporting Use of Each Service 


Employer Union 
Service Representatives Representatives 

American Labor Cases—Prentice-Hall ........... bcieiee 20 14 
Collective Bargaining Negotiation and Contracts— 

Bureau of National Affairs ..... ] 25 
Daily Report on Labor-Management Problems—Bureau 

of National Affairs ... 
Employee Relations Bulletin and Wage ‘Report. - 

National Foremen’s Institute 
Employment Reporter—Bureau of National Affairs 
Labor Arbitration—Prentice-Hall 
Labor Cases—Commerce Clearing House ver 
Labor Coordinator—Research Institute of America 
Labor Law Guide—Commerce Clearing House 


ee oe 
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Labor Reporting Services Used by Manpower Managers 
(Continued ) 


Employer Union 
Representatives Representatives 
Labor Law Reports—Commerce Clearing House 52 16 
Labor Relations Reference Manuals—Bureau of National 

Affairs .. Ee eee AC eee 42 21 
Labor Relations Reporter—Bureau of National Affairs 70 31 
Labor Relations Service—Prentice-Hall 86 20 
Labor Supervision—Bureau of National Affaicz........... 27 3 
Pension and Profit-Sharing Service—Prentice-Hall 27 12 
Social Security Tax Service—Prentice-Hall 28 
Studies in Personnel Policy—National Industrial Con 

ference Board soa aoe 28 
Unemployment Insurance Reports—Commerce Clearing 

House ............... cae ee pe 
Union Contracts and Collective Bargaining Practice— 

Premtice-Hoal lh ....nceccosssesovocssoee 
Wage and Hour Service—Prentice-Hall 
Workmen’s Compensation Law Reports—-Commerce 

Clearing House 


Publication 


CONCLUSION 


On the whole, members of the manpower management group demonstrate an 
encouraging tendency to follow practices suggested by the hypothesis upon which 
this study was based. Time-to-time comparisons could provide an interesting index 
of the advancement or emergence of the profession. 


SEMANTICS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


By WILLIAM EXTON, Jr.* 


Where individuals of differing backgrounds and interests attempt to communicate, 
serious misunderstandings or misinterpretations can easily result, even when both 
sides are being honest, objective, and are trying hard to get their ideas across 
effectively. The principles and methodology of General Semantics, developed by 
Alfred Korzybski, have long been recognized as having broad and significant value 
for management in overcoming these difficulties. Mr. Exton is formulating these for 
management guidance, in a book in preparation (tentatively entitled Human 
Communication), of which this article is a chapter. 


SMALL child can communicate pretty effectively for its needs and purposes by 
pointing to things—to food it wants to eat, to toys it wants to play with, etc. 
A stranger in a country where the language is unfamiliar can often get along satis- 
factorily for a large part of the time the same way—in a store, for instance. But 
such communication is rather limited; in fact, if we examine it, we see that it is 
limited to matters involving tangible objects—objects that can be seen and 
pointed to. 
Many of our words are very much like pointing a finger, in that they simply 
represent a thing that can be seen, or touched, or otherwise clearly distinguished. The 
bi of a word is that it can indicate a thing when the thing is not around to 


° Consultant to Industry in Human Communication and Training; author of Audiovisual Aids to Instruc- 
tion, (McGraw-Hill Book Company). 
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point at. If you are in China and want an apple, maybe you can point to an apple 
and hold out some money; but if you can say “apple” you can get one when there 
is none in sight to point to. It is the same with all our words that stand for tangible 
objects. 

If anybody asks you what you mean by the word “apple,”’ you can point to an 
apple by way of definition. The same with “automobile,” “‘telephone,”’ “airplane,” 
etc. Such words, by linguistic convention of a culture, represent (“‘symbolize’’) cer- 
tain objects, or classes of objects, and can be defined by direct reference to the 
objects represented. The same is true of established names—“Chicago,” ‘“Truman,”’ 
“Columbia Broadcasting System,” etc. It is somewhat similarly true of materials 
and substances—‘wood,”’ ‘‘zinc,”’ ‘‘cellophane,”’ etc. 

Such words are “‘labels’’—verbal labels. You can’t get into very much of an 
argument about their meanings, because objects of the type represented actually 
exist, and can be brought in or pointed at to settle the argument, to clarify the 
“meaning,” to define the word. 

So long as we deal with such words, we have few “semantic’”’ difficulties; that 
is, speaker and listener will share pretty much the same “meaning.” And we can 
go beyond the labels of objects, persons, places and materials and take up anything 
else which has been fixedly labeled, such as units of measurement. A “foot” or a 
“meter,” a “pound” or a “ton,” a “‘volt” or a “‘calory”—such words refer to stand- 
atds which are established and widely accepted. You don’t have to worry much 
about arguments over “How long is an inch?” or ‘How heavy is a gram?”’. (Com- 
pare with “How much is a little?” or “How many is quite a lot?’’!) 


DIFFERENCES IN VALUE AND “MEANING” 


But as we get further away from such simple “‘labels’’—as we become involved 
with words that are supposed to “mean” something that cannot be pointed at, we 
run into the problem of “meaning” in a way that cannot be solved by the unargu- 
able, simple definition of pointing at the object. We come to a stage where the 
word has a ‘‘meaning” (value) to the speaker, but all too often quite a “different” 
meaning to the listener. 

And this is where the trouble starts. Language that refers to objects that can 
be ‘‘pointed at’’ is called extensional. (‘The mean annual rainfall is 22.3 inches.’’) 
Such language cannot go very far astray. On the other hand, language about matters 
that cannot be “pointed at”’ is said to be intensional. (‘The climate is wonderful.’’) 
Such expressions have different ‘‘meanings’’ to different listeners or readers (tourists, 
farmers, Chamber of Commerce, etc.). What they convey to X differs from what 
they convey to Y. Sometimes the difference is not great; but sometimes the differ- 
ence is tremendous. All these individual evaluations have been /earned by each in- 
dividual listener, from his past experience. The significances will differ as past 
experience differs. 

We may illustrate this with a traditional story that has been told many times 
in many forms. Here is a version that is said to involve the contemporary painter, 
Quintanella. In southern France, a farmer watched him as he sat before his easel, 
studying the canvas. ‘You are resting, I see,” the farmer observed. “No, I am 
working,” the artist replied. Later in the day the farmer passed again, as Quinta- 
nella was digging in his garden. ‘Now you are working,” the farmer commented. 
“Ah, no!” the artist answered. ‘Now, I am resting from my work.’” Yes——work 
is work and resting is resting—and the field of industrial relations is vitally con- 
cerned with both. But to a farmer, digging is work, and painting appears to be 
“resting”; to an artist, painting is his work—and digging is a means of relaxation. 

We find these differences in evaluation occurring frequently in the course 
of routine supervisory activities, in training, conferences, Fae saage work, and 
industrial relations, as in other areas where individuals of differing backgrounds of 
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experience, and more or less differing or opposed interests, attempt to communicate. 
These differences are a serious obstacle to mutual understanding even when 
both sides are being honest, objective, and are trying hard to communicate effectively. 

A supervisor in a chemical plant is instructing a new employee in a simple 
operation—tapping the bottom ot an overturned mixer with a hammer to knock 
loose the last few grains of the contents being poured out. Handing him a hammer, 
he says, “Give it a good, hard tap.’’ A moment later he is horrified to see the bot- 
tom of the mixer stove in by the eager new worker. After all, what does “hard” 
mean? 

The supervisor is a light, slender, delicate man who is accustomed to mixing 
accurate batches, using chemist’s scales with care. Any hammer is a crude tool to 
him; a “hard tap’ is about what would be required to drive a small tack. That is 
the evaluation of “hard tap” that the supervisor has learned. The worker is a 
burly 220 pounder who used to be a railroad section hand, and has driven many 
an eight-inch spike into an oak tie with a 12-pound sledge. He doesn’t think you 
can hit a “hard” tap with a hammer. The “hard tap” that fits the evaluation he 
has learned is enough to ruin the mixer! They are both guilty of ntensional use 
of language; ‘‘hard” has one value to the supervisor and another to the worker. 
If the supervisor had given the mixer a tap of appropriate force, and said: “Tap it 
as hard as this,” he would have been communicating extensionally; the word ‘“‘hard” 
would have had its value clearly shown; there would have been no misunderstanding. 

| This example is only too typical of our failures to comraunicate as soon as we 
depast from the clearly extensional. It illustrates also the effect of past experience 
upon the values of words. We interpret words in the light of what they have 
seemed to mean to us in the past; we associate with them the meaning that we 
have learned. 

There are two important implications for management in the above discussion. 


One, that it is important to keep all communications as much as possible on the 
extensional plane, where the intended values are tied to the outside world of 
“reality.” The other, that it is important to understand the dangers of intensional 
language, with its varying, and personal, “‘inside’’ values, and how these dangers 
may be minimized. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNICATION 


Whenever a word can be made extensional by clearly indicating what it is in- 
tended to denote, be sure this is done. The supervisor, in the example above, could 
have made the word “hard” extensional by demonstrating a “hard” tap. Demonstra- 
tion is a basic form of extensionalization. Where person to person contact is not 
involved, there are two basic techniques available: 

a. Use examples. Give a clear, simple, easily recognizable word picture of 
one or more specific manifestations of the “meaning’’ you are talking about. Make 
sure the examples fit the experience of the listener and are reasonably free from 
elements that will distract from the significance you intend them to have. For 
instance, (here is an example of the use of example): If you are a Yankee speaking 
to workers in Georgia, don’t draw parallels that involve General Sherman. If you 
are from Brooklyn, and have to deal with workers in St. Louis, be careful how you 
bring the Dodgers into the examples you give. 

No matter how clear the example may be.to you, don’t use it unless you know 
it will be clear and acceptable to your hearers. I once heard a brilliant and capable 
speaker, who had volunteered to do a stint on a street-corner during a political 
campaign, try to clarify an issue by speaking of “Minerva springing from the 
forehead of Zeus.” To a classicist, it was a very apt metaphor—but there were no 
classicists present. The crowd didn’t get anything out of it at all, and so the speaker 
didn’t either. 
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b. Use visual or audiovisual methods. One or more illustrations or diagrams 
or a more elaborate projected presentation—can make extensional the meaning of a 
written or spoken communication that simply would not ‘‘carry”’ otherwise. The 
accelerating use of audiovisual methods in industry and education today is largely 
due to growing recognition of the extensionalizing value of these methods. 


REDUCING THE POSSIBILITY OF BEING MISUNDERSTOOD 


There is nothing new, of course, in the above recommendations for effecting 
extensionalization. But perhaps taken in conjunction with other considerations 
herein discussed, they may have a renewed significance. It should be emphasized 
that most of the time we can make our communications far more extensional than 
we do; that it is not especially difficult, and that it is very desirable to improve 
the extensional character of what we say or write, our methods of training, instruct- 
ing, elc.—especially in dealing with persons of differing backgrounds of experience, 
and divergent or opposing interests. 

When we can scarcely avoid using language that is not clearly extensional, it 
is clearly of vital importance to reduce to a minimum the possibility—or probability 
—of being misunderstood. To do this it is essential that we appreciate the common 
bases of misunderstanding, in order that we may take appropriate steps to minimize 
their effects. The principal basis of misunderstanding stems from the difference in 
what has been “learned” from past experience. In industrial relations, a substantial 
difference in past experience inevitably exists between members of management 
and of labor, and even between individuals on different levels of management. It 
exists also to a great extent between professional labor leaders and their mem- 


bership. 


“SIMILARITIES” OF EXPERIENCE MAY BE DECEIVING 


Many members of management deceive themselves by assuming similarity of 
their experience with that of the workers under them, because they have “risen 
from the ranks.” Yes, they have punched a time clock, and have taken guff from 
the foreman, and they have had to “learn the hard way,” but that is only a part 
of the experience involved—only a part of what has been “learned.” It is the 
obvious, superficial, surface detail of the experience. 

They have also learned a different attitude! Because their experience has 
included the distinguishing factor of preeminence—of outstanding success—of 
rising from the ranks—it is really entirely different from that of their former fellow 
workers, in the basic element of how they feel about it. Experience (rising from 
ranks) is not at all the same thing as Experience (staying in ranks). Experience 
(before promotion) is not the same as Experience (continuing without promotion). 
After all, it is not experience as such, but what is /earned from experience, that is 
significant here. 

Let us look at it this way: A and B are working side by side. The foreman 
comes in and bawls them both out, for the same reason. After the foreman leaves, 
A says to himself: “You ! Some day I’m gonna punch you 
in the nose!’ A never will punch the foreman in the nose; he will be bawled out 
again and again; he will swallow frustration and adjust to an insecure situation. 
But B says to himself: “You ! Some day I’m gonna be your 
boss, and bawl you out!’ He means it; it is no idle boast. B proves this by making 
the grade. Can anyone say that the identical bawlings out provided identical experi- 
ences for A and B? They heard the same words, yes! But the effect on A and the 
effect on B were so different that for B to claim later that he had the same experi- 
ence as A is to ignore the most significant element in his own experience. (B is 
actually claiming that he and A /earned the same thing from the experience!) It 
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is because of the tendency of many old-line supervisors to make this error that 
much of the potential value of the background experience of such members of the 
management team is wasted, or even perverted. 

Semantically, then, a “bawling out” becomes increasingly, to A, something 
you get mad at, and try to forget; anyhow, you swallow it. But to B, it is some- 
thing to try hard not to incur, because it stands in the way of promotion; and any- 
how, that big ape is going to find B in his job one of these days. There are lots 
of A’s, and a few B's, in every shop; and they vary among themselves from the 
sensitive people who actually weep with rage and frustration when bawled out, to 
those who take a poke at the foreman and quit. A “bawling out’’ is what the fore- 


man does; but it is also what the worker feels, and here, no ‘bawling out’’ is the 
same as another. 


CONTEXT—A FUNDAMENTAL FACTOR IN MEANING 


A vital factor in the “meaning” of a word or term to an individual is the exten- 
sional or “‘life’’ context. Here what has been “learned” from past experience ica a 
major part in affecting the “meaning.” In the story about the artist and the farmer, 
in one context digging is ‘‘work,” and in another context, digging is “rest.” The 
context determines the ‘‘sense’’ in which a word is used—the sense in which it has 
been learned. Words must be seen as verbal symbols, with different “meanings” in 
different contexts. For instance, an “inch’’ is an established unit of measurement; it 
is almost always an extensional term. But take the expression: ‘‘Just one inch out.” 
What will it mean to a listener? To engineers building a bridge or a tunnel from 
opposite banks of a river, the meeting of the two sections in the center “just one 
inch out’ is a great triumph of accuracy. To men installing pipelines, to men testing 
automobile speedometers, to men driving piles or laying cement roadways, “just one 
inch out” is almost the equivalent of exact measurement. But to a machinist, a 
cabinet maker, a pattern maker, and a broad variety of other craftsmen, “just one 
inch out” means a serious miscalculation, a need for major readjustment. And to a 
true precision worker—say a man with a micrometer, a “go and no go’ gauge, or 
an inspector of ignition points or diesel injectors—"just one inch out’ would seem 
an incredible, nightmarishly gross departure from reasonable expectation. Yet it 
is the same phrase, and the dimension of the inch has not changed. 

The reason for the change in real significance of the expression here lies in 
the difference in extensional context. An inch has different values—if not a different 
meaning—in the contexts of bulldozing, for instance, and in watch-making. This is 
obvious, perhaps; but it may not be so obvious that this difference actually affects the 
“meaning” always attached to “inch” respectively by the bulldozer operator and by 
the watchmaker. This might become important if either one were evaluating the 
justice of discharging another employee for making an error of one inch—-say, on a 
boring mill. In one context, an inch is negligible—but in another, it is vital! 

Context is a fundamental factor in meaning. “Smile when you call me that”’ 
is in fact an invitation to change the context of an insult so as to transform it into a 
jest. We are all familiar with the way in which words spoken in a context of anger 
or resentment seem to acquire a significance they would never have in a friendlier 
context. And “playing house’’ in a kindergarten context has somewhat less ‘‘mean- 
ing” than it may have when the children are 15 years older! Most of us acknowl- 
edge the principle involved, and some of us recognize occasions when the principle 
is having an important effect. But there are still many examples every day of state- 
ments that sound fine in the context of the front office, as they are issued, and do 
not sound nearly so well in the context of the shop, washroom, or employee's home. 
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A very important aspect of “context,” as far as supervision is concerned, is 
found in criticising another's work. The context of sincere helpfulness will produce 
an entirely different result from the context of fault-finding, even if practically the 
same words are used. “You're doing that wrong—let me show you!” can be said 
with friendly encouragement, or with aggressive impatience—two contexts pro- 
vided by differences in the speakers’ attitudes—two results in the same worker. 

Every man carries his own context with him. The past experience, and the 
character and intelligence and interests of each individual affect the meaning—the 
real significance to him—of what he hears or reads. A kind word arouses the sus- 
picions of one worker, while it encourages another. An admonition stirs bitter 
resentment in one worker, and stimulates another to greater effort. Announcement 
of a reduction in piece rates makes one worker quit, and another work harder. A 
campaign for cost reduction and greater productivity provokes some employees to 
resist, even to ‘‘soldier,” while others cooperate willingly. 

Whatever you say or do is subject to interpretations you cannot predict—that 
you would never dream of. You would be absolutely astonished to know what 
some people will seriously believe you meant. It pays, therefore, to reduce the scope 
of misunderstanding by studying the context realistically, and framing your com- 
munication to be as extensional as possible; by choosing with the greatest care the 
verbal symbols of your communication to accord with the context within which your 
audience will interpret it. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND LABOR RELATIONS 


By CHARLES M. BROOKS* 
The Texas Company 
New York, N. Y. 


While it is generally recognized that there must be rules of conduct in the labor- 
management relations game, and a referee to enforce those rules, many in manage- 
ment who are concerned with the processes and outcome of collective bargaining 
and union-management relations do not fully comprehend the extent and nature of 
government participation in labor relations. Here is a well-delineated picture of the 
“referee's methods and influences, from pre-Wagner days to the present. Based 
on an address by the author before the National Petroleum Association. 


M°?! businessmen can remember the time when the relationship between an 
employer and his employees was determined by the arrangements made 
between them. For the past 17 years, however, the employer and his em- 
ployees have had less and less to say, and the government has controlled more and 
more the nature of the employer-employee relationship. 

Everyone recognizes that there must be rules of conduct in this labor-manage- 
ment relations game, and there must be a referee to enforce the rules. But there is a 
divergence of opinion concerning the propriety of the manner and degree of 
of present participation by the referee in the game. 

There are a number of state and federal agencies which “referee” your labor 
relations, but for the sake of brevity this article is limited to comments on the 
“officiating’’ by the Federal Government. These comments, it should be added 
are offered purely in a spirit of constructive criticism. 


BACKGROUND 


The role of the government in labor relations may be understood better and 
the directional signs on the road ahead may be more discernible, if we pause 
momentarily in retrospect. 

The development of the government's interest in labor relations was quite 
gradual during the 100 years before 1932. Labor unions grew, to be sure, but there 
were still instances of private injunctions to prevent picketing, and in many quar- 
ters employees who joined unions found themselves out of work as a result. 

Then there was a sudden change in the basic philosophy of the role that 
government should play in the relationship between employers and employees. 
This new era gave birth to the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the NRA, the Wagner Act, 
the Walsh-Healy Act, and the Wage and Hour Act. Under these laws the 
government coddled labor; weak and struggling unions were protected and 
defended on every hand. Quite naturally, then, membership in labor unions rose 
from about 4 million in 1935 to about 15 million in 1948. 

Thus, in a few short years organized labor was placed in a position in which 
it was able to become the strongest political pressure group existing today. Say 
what you will, business has no effective political counterpart to labor unions. 
But labor unions have failed to meet fully their responsibilities; they have abused 
their newly-found power and privileges. 

In 1947 the pendulum swung back a little and Congress enacted the Taft- 
Hartley Act. That statute represents a singular step toward legislative establishment 
of equal rights and responsibilities for management and labor. If only it is not 
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Company. 
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used as a political football, I believe it will do much to stabilize labor relations. 
More will be said later about government's administration of that statute and 
the union leaders’ fight against it. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The influence of the government is perhaps felt most keenly today in con- 
nection with collective bargaining between representatives of management and 
labor. The employer-employee relationship in most industries is what it is today, 
and it will be determined tomorrow, by federal laws and the policy of the 
government concerning collective bargaining. 

On the basis of my experiences during the past year and a half in the 
field of labor law in industry and my 10 years with the government in labor 
relations work, I believe that the three most important (and these are basic) 
questions on collective bargaining are: 


1. With whom must I bargain and when? 
2. On what subjects must I bargain? 
3. How must I bargain? 


WHO AND WHEN? 


In general, the answer to the first question is that the law requires an employer 
to bargain upon demand with the union which represents a majority of the 
appropriate employees. We shall see that the answer to this relatively simple ques- 
tion has become increasingly complicated through the years of interpretation by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

For example, when may you challenge the majority status of a union? 
And how? That is really the crux of the matter and it must be answered by the 
government in the final analysis. There are, however, a few guideposts of 
relatively recent origin. 

An employer may refuse to bargain until the union has proved its majority 
by an election—if he does so in a manner not calculated by the Labor Board 
to indicate bad faith.! On the other hand, if the challenge of the union’s majority 
springs from the employer's opposition to collective bargaining and his desire to 
undermine the union, he may be found in violatio:: of the law.? 

The Labor Board specifically held in one case that an employer may 
challenge a union’s majority by filing a petition for an election with the Board, 
even though the union and the employer had a labor contract during the preced- 
ing year. 

If an employer wishes to challenge the majority status of a union demanding 
bargaining rights, it seems safest that he advise the union when it first makes 
its demand for bargaining rights that it must obtain certification by the Board 
before the employer will bargain. Remember, however, this is safe only when 
the employer is acting in good faith and is not violating the Labor Act in other 
respects at the time. 

Of course, if there are competing unions or some other factor present 
which clearly creates uncertainty as to the majority status of the union, the 
employer may petition for an election or insist that the union do so. There 
are so many shades and tones in this question that an employer should seek 


1 Roanoke Warehouse, 72 N.L.R.B. 1281 (1947); Chamberlain, etc., 75 N.L.R.B. 1188 (1948). 
2 Cuffman Lumber Co., 82 N.L.R.B. No. 37, 23 LRRM 1564 (1949). 
3 Continental Southern Corp., 83 N.L.R.B. No. 100, 23 LRRM 1127. 
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legal aid betore he embarks upon any definite course which has not been 
marked clearly. 


SUBJECTS FOR BARGAINING 


As to what an employer must bargain about, unions consider virtually 
every phase of business as potentially within the scope of collective bargaining. 
The government, through interpretation of the law, appears to support this 
theory, too. Unions have bargained with some employers on such matters as 
prices, sales methods, expansion of production, and discharge of management 
personnel. 


Among those which clearly are reguired subjects of bargaining are the 
following: 

Pension plans;+ profit-sharing plans;> group insurance; ° bonuses;? sub- 
contracting work;® work standards; merit increases;!9 lunch and rest periods; !! 
the number of employees to be hired;!* prices charged at the company cafeteria.'' 

As might be expected, once the basic subjects on which the union must be 
consulted were decided under the law, numerous questions arose concerning 
the degree of consultation required. Does the requirement to bargain on a pension 
plan envisage bargaining about every phase of its administration? In my opinion, 
the government will never attempt to go beyond the law to the extent of requiring 
that an employer agree on such details—that is, unless the fact-finding procedure 
is agreed upon as was in the steel dispute in 1949. This will be covered later. 

The subjects of collective bargaining are almost limitless. One danger in 
this, as I see it, is the likelihood that this philosophy will be expanded to mean 
that “grievances” must be bargained about before they occur. Employers must 
be the stabilizing force in this connection. I refer to the situation where a union 
insists that the employer bargain with the union before he makes a change in 
operation which may affect an employee's status. If all such matters must be 
discussed first, joint management by the union and the employer is here. 


HOW TO BARGAIN IN “GOOD FAITH” 
The $64 question is, “How can I bargain in accordance with the legal require- 


ments without ‘giving in’ on those matters which are against my best business 
judgment or my principles?” 


In the first place, the law itself specifies certain things that the parties 
must do to satisfy the legal requirement to bargain collectively. This section 
applies to both unions and employers and provides, among other things, that 
both parties are required to: 


* Inland Steel, 77 N.L.R.B. No. 1; 170 F. 2d 247; Certiorari denied, 330 U.S. 96uU 
* Union Mfy. Co., 76 N.L.R.B. No. 47. 

®*W. W. Cross, 77 N.L.R.B. 1162; Consumers Lumber, 63 N.L.R.B. 17 

7 Union Mfg. Co., 76 N.L.R.B. No. 47. 

’ Timken Roller Bearing, 70 N.L.R.B. 500 

* Woodside Cotton Mills, 21 N.L.R.B. 42. 

“J. H. Allison, 165 F. 2d 766, Cert. denied, 22 LRRM 2504 

‘t National Grinding Wheel, 75 N.L.R.B. 905 

'4 Timken Roller Bearing, 70 N.L.R.B. 500 

‘Ss Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 25 LRRM 1163, 87.N.L.R.B. No. 123 
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“Meet at reasonable times” 

“Confer in good faith” 

Upon request, incorporate matters agreed upon into a written agreement 

Give 60 days notice before terminating or modifying a collective agreement, and 
Continue in effect all terms and conditions of a contract during the 60-day period, 
or until the expiration date of the contract, whichever is later. 

The law also provides that no party is required “to agree to a proposal’’ or 
to make a concession. Nor is a party required even to discuss a matter which is 
included in the labor contract, unless it is an appropriate time for modification 
by the terms of the agreement. 


WHAT IS “GOOD FAITH”? 


The “good faith’ requirement in the law cannot be measured by a fixed 
yardstick. Rather, it depends upon the over-all picture. Of course, it is funda- 
mental that there must be a meeting, with an open mind, and intent to agree, a 
discussion, and consideration of the proposals. 

All this sounds good, but bargaining in good faith is a very practical problem 
There are, however, a few practical guides which may be useful. The wise em- 
ployer should obtain legal advice, however, if he has any doubts. 

The parties may remain adamant and determined on an issue 14—but 

They must be willing to discuss the issues open-mindedly.15 

Neither party may insist upon the inclusion of a particular provision as a condition 
precedent to bargaining.!6 

The parties may mot employ evasive and d@/latory tactics.17 

An employer may not make unilateral changes in “wages and working conditions’’ 


without consultation with the union which is the bargaining agent of the employees 
affected.18 


An employer is obliged to furnish information to the union which will enable it 
to bargain intelligently concerning any issue which is an appropriate subject for 
collective bargaining.19 

This requirement to disclose information to the union seems worthy of a 
word of comment. The theory followed by the National Labor Relations Board 
is particularly applicable to the situation where the employer relies upon facts 
which are available to him but are not at the disposal of the union. The Board 
held very recently, by a three-to-one decision, in the General Controls case?° 
that the company refused to bargain as required by the Statute by refusing to 
supply complete wage data and merit ratings information, and that the law re- 
quires a complete disclosure of all information which is available only to the 
employer on the subject being bargained. 

While the National Labor Relations Board has not ruled on the specific 
question in a formal decision, the Board presumably would hold that an ernployer 
must disclose his “books” to the union if he refuses to grant a wage increase on 
the grounds of inability to pay. The Board ruled administratively on this ques 
tion in 1946, when it decided to issue a complaint against General Motors Corpora- 
tion alleging that the corporation refused to bargain when it declined to show 
16 General Electric Co., 80 N.L.R.B. No. 90. 

15 Shell Oil Co., 77 N.L.R.B. No. 1306. 

National Maritime Union, 82 N.L.R.B. No. 152; Tower Hosiery Mills, 81 N.L.R.B. No. 120. 

17 Athens Mfg. Co., 161 F. 2d 8; Franklin Hosiery Mills, 83 N.L.R.B. No. 37; Tennessee Valley Broad- 
casting Co., 83 N.L.R.B. No. 134. 

18 Allis Chalmers, 162 F. 2d 435; General Motors, 150 F. 2d 201; Union Mfg. Co., 76 N.L.R.B. No. 47 

National Grinding Wheel, 75 N.L.R.B. 905, 937; Dixie Mfg. Co., 79 N.L.R.B. No. 87; Vanette 


Hosiery Mills, 80 N.L.R.B. No. 173. 
© General Controls Co., 25 LRRM 1475. 
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its books to the union. In that case the company had rested on its inability to pay 
as the reason for not giving a wage increase. The case was settled and thus no 
formal decision issued. 


In any event, it seems that the union is entitled to a fairly complete disclosure 
of the information it needs to bargain intelligently on a material matter which 
has been placed in issue by the employer. A trial examiner for the National Labor 
Relations Board ruled on February 15, 1950, in a decision involving Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., 25 LRR 215, that the employer must give the union certain salary 
information to enable the union to negotiate properly. At the present writing, 
the trend is definitely toward requiring the employer to disclose information 
material to the bargaining. 


In a recent decision the Court of Appeals of the Fourth Circuit enforced 
an order of the National Labor Relations Board which may prove to have far- 
reaching effects upon the requirement to bargain in good faith.2! In that case the 
employer was adamant in his insistence upon the inclusion in the labor contract 
of a provision which would impose severe penalties upon the union for violation 
of the agreement. 


In upholding the Board’s finding that the employer had thereby refused to 
bargain in good faith, the majority of the Court said: 
The courts, under the Act, will never compel an employer to accept a particular con- 


tract. But when there is substantial evidence that the employer is unwilling to bargain 
in good faith, we will not withhold our mandate. 


In a dissenting opinion, Judge Soper said: 


To make such a holding . . . interferes with the freedom of the parties because it 
enables the Board, with the approval of the court, to put pressure on one of the nego- 
tiators to accept an agreement to which it objects. In the end the Board will be the 
arbiter as to what terms the employer may reasonably insist upon, and an approach to 
compulsory arbitration will have been made which the statute does not contemplate. 


Though the basic test has always been whether the parties showed good-faith 
efforts to reach an agreement, this decision raises a most serious question as to 
whether the determination of good faith may extend to a consideration of specific 
contractual proposals insisted upon by one of the parties as a condition to making 
a contract. The writer believes that the moment the Board is permitted to make 
the reasonableness or unreasonableness of such demands a test of good faith, it is 
writing into the law something more than that which Congress authorized. 


BARGAINING ON PENSION PLANS 


Genuinely difficult problems are presented in connection with bargaining on 
pension, insurance, and other benefit plans. 

The National Labor Relations Board and the Courts have acknowledged the 
magnitude of the difficulties involved in bargaining about benefit plans. Never- 
theless, they are not conceded by the Board and courts to be insurmountable. Un- 
fortunately, in reaching that conclusion they neglected to prescribe a pattern or 


formula which may be followed to comply with the legal requirement to bargain 
on the subject. 


The Trial Examiner's intermediate report and the Board’s decision in the 
Tidewater Oil Co. case?? sheds some light upon this question. 


In that case, the trial examiner overruled all company defenses and reached 
the following specific legal conclusions: 


2 N.L.R.B. v. Tower Hosiery Mills, 25 LRRM 2509. 


23 Tidewater Associated Oil Co., Case No. 2-C-6907, Intermediate Report released February 12, 1949; 
Board decision at 24 LRRM 1518. 
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Even though the company was willing to receive and did receive sugges- 
tions from the union regarding changes in the pension plan, and occasion- 
ally acted upon them, such did not satisfy the collective bargaining 
requirement of the statute. 

The fact that changes in the plan required the approval of the board 
of directors did not relieve the company of its obligation to bargain. 


The following behavior of the company seemed to influence the trial examiner 
considerably in his determination that the company refused to bargain: 


1. The company made changes in the plan without consulting the union.?5 

2. Public credit was not given to the union for changes made which had 

- been suggested by the union. 

3. The company officials gave the impression of discussing the proposed 
changes in the plan as a matter of sufferance, rather than as a matter of 
right possessed by the union. 


In its decision upholding the trial examiner in the Tidewater case, the Board 
ruled: 


1. The company was required to bargain about the pension plan during the 
term of an existing labor contract despite the following provision in the 
contract: 

This agreement shall in no way affect the operation of or the status of any employee 
with respect to any welfare or benefit plan of the company that may be in effect during 
the term hereof. 

2. Because of “the omission from the contract of any of the terms and 
conditions of the Retirement Allowance Plan,’’ and the absence of a 
specific waiver by the union of its right to bargain on pensions, the com- 
pany was obligated to discuss the pension plan during the contract term. 

3. In view of the facts stated in No. 2 above, the following provision in 
the Taft-Hartley Act did not apply in this case: 

{the duty to bargain} shall not be construed as requiring either party to discuss or 
agree to any modification of the terms and conditions contained in a contract for a 


fixed period, if such modification is to become effective before such terms and condi- 
tions can be reopened under the provisions of the contract. 


In the final analysis, there are very few unequivocal conclusions which can 
be stated concerning the correct manner to bargain on the subject of pensions. It 
would be equally easy to write a manual that would apply in every situation on the 
subject, “The Correct Way to Woo and Win a Woman.” 

We can say without equivocation, however, (1) that pensions and other 
employee benefit plans are bargainable matters; (2) that such plans may not be 
instituted or changed without discussion with the bargaining agent (agreement is 
not necessary); and (3) that bargaining on the subject is a perilous undertaking. 

What we cannot forecast is the extent to which joint management and admin- 
istration of benefit plans will be compelled by future action by the government. 
Something of a pattern has been established in recent months, particularly by 
government appointed fact-finding boards. The role of the government will 
become increasingly important on this question if, as and when more and more 
unions demand equal participation in the determination and administration of 
benefit plans. 


THE CONFLICT OF RIGHTS 


The labor laws of today and the government's application of them present a 
conflict of rights. Number One on the labor unions’ “Hit Parade”’ today is “Nothing 


%3 See also General Motors Corp., 81 NLRB No. 126. 
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Shall Interfere with the Right to Strike.” To my knowledge, there is no quarrel 
with the theme of that song, unless the band plays it so loudly that it drowns 
out the music of the American Folksong, ‘Every Man Has a Right to Work.” 

Congress concluded in 1947 that many were being deprived of this right by 
certain practices of some unions. The emphasis that the Wagner Act had placed 
upon the right of the group had produced an atmosphere which was stifling the 
individual. Some leaders of the organizations which had been nourished by this law 
had followed a course which carried the country far beyond that contemplated 
by Congress in 1935. 

A serious unbalance in labor relations existed. Unions had all of the r/ghts and 
employers had all of the ob/igations under the law. The medicine had produced 
evils as repugnant to the American Way of Life as the disease for which it was 
prescribed. 


SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 


In order to bring the rights of unions and management more into balance, 
Congress wrote into the Taft-Hartley Act a prohibition against the secondary boy- 
cott. The right to strike is retained in the law, but the union may not apply pressure 
against neutral employers to force them to cease doing business with another em- 
ployer with whom the urion has a dispute. 


Though the government, speaking through various officials, has exerted un- 
precedented pressure upon Congress to repeal this prohibition, it still remains on 
the statute books. 


Let us now consider how the government, through the medium of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, has been interpreting this section of the law recently. 

The first decisions of the Labor Board, beginning in November of 1948, rep- 
resented rather strict interpretations of the law.*4 For example, in the Wadsworth 
case,?5 decided on February 18, 1949, the Board held peaceful picketing and the 
placing of an employer on an unfair list to be a violation of the law. In that case the 
Board said: 


. . . {the Act] was intended to prohibit peaceful picketing, as well as persuasion and 
encouragement to further a secondary boycott. 


And, said the Board in the same case: 


. . . we consider it our duty, as the administrative agency entrusted with the enforce 
ment of the public policy embodied in the Act, to follow the purpose . . . rather than 
the literal words .. . 


The strictness with which the Board applied the law may be noted further by 
the following quotation from the Board’s decision in the same case: 


Senator Taft, a co-sponsor of the Act, justified the limitations placed upon a person's 
right to “encourage” or “incite” employees not directly involved in a labor dispute to 
strike, in these words: 


“Take a case in which the employer is getting along perfectly with his employees. 
They agree on wages. Wages and working conditions are satisfactory to both sides. 
Someone else says to those employees, ‘We want you to strike against your employer 
because he happens to be handling some product which we do not like. We do not 
think it was made under proper conditions. Of course, if that sort of thing is en- 
couraged there will be hundreds and thousands of strikes in the United States. There 
is no reason that I can see why we should make it lawful for persons to incite workers 
to strike when they are perfectly satisfied with their conditions. If their conditions 
are not satisfactory, then it is perfectly lawful to encourage them to strike.” (93 Cong. 
Rec. 4323 (April 29, 1947) ). (Emphasis added.) 


% Carpenters & Joiners (Watson Specialty), 23 LRRM 1103. 
2% Carpenters & Joiners (Wadsworth Bldg. Co.), 23 LRRM 1403 
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Thus, in February of 1949, the Board endorsed Senator Taft's philosophy. It 
announced the same doctrine in a later case,2© holding that the placing of an em- 
ployer on an unfair list was in violation of the law when there was no primary dis- 
pute between him and the union. In all the early cases the Board made it clear that 
the law did not permit a union to induce a strike by employees of an employer who 
was not a party to the dispute. 

Then on June 6, 1949, the Board handed down its decision in the Pure Oil 
case,?” wherein the action of the union was found of to constitute a boycott. 

The Pure Oil case arose out of the strike against Standard Oil in July, 1948. 
Standard leased and operated dock premises which were used jointly by Pure Oil 
and Standard under an arrangement to share expenses. When the strike occurred 
at Standard, an agreement was made so that Pure Oil could operate the docks with 
its own employees to handle the product from its own refinery. The union placed 
pickets around the dock, even though Standard was not operating there, and thus 
induced Pure Oil employees not to work on the dock. 


Moreover, the Oil Workers Union advised the National Maritime Union by 
letter that any of Pure’s oil coming from the Standard dock would be “hot.” As a 
result, the crew of a tanker, owned and operated by Great Lakes Transport Cor- 
poration, refused to handle Pure’s product. The Board said that this action by the 
Oil Workers Union was not illegal, even though there was no dispute between the 
Union and Pure. 

As to the “hot cargo” letters, the Board said that they were permissive because 
they referred only to oil which came from the docks leased by Standard. Board Mem- 
ber Gray dissented, because he, like many others, could find no way to reconcile this 
decision with those referred to previously. 

Later the Board issued another decision representing somewhat a reversal of 
its earlier decisions.2® Briefly, the facts were these: 

In connection with a strike against a primary employer, the union picketed the 
gate used exclusively by employees of a contractor who was erecting additional plant 
facilities on the employer's premises. The contractor's employees refused to cross 
the picket line and the construction job was shut down. 

Though the contractor was not a party to the dispute but was an innocent 
neutral, nevertheless, the Board said that this was not an illegal boycott under the 
law. 

It is most difficult to reconcile the strict interpretation of the Board in its de- 
cision of February with the very cautious way in which it interpreted the law in the 
case decided in August. 

Whatever happened to the Board between February and August, the result is 
that, although the boycott is still outlawed, the meaning of the law is very cloudy. 
So, the government in the final analysis determines the degree of effectiveness of 
secondary pressure applied by unions. 


FACT-FINDING 


The use of fact-finding boards by the government in labor disputes was prac- 
tically unheard of outside the railroad industry until after the last war. The Railway 
Labor Act provides specifically in Section 10 for the appointment of such “emer- 
gency” boards by the President in railroad disputes. There was no such provision 


*6 Bricklayers Union (Osterink Construction Co.), 23 LRRM 1542. 
*t Oal Workers Union (Pure Oil Co.), 24 LRRM 1239. 
* United Electrical Workers, Local 813 (Ryan Construction Co.), 24 LRRM 1424. 
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in the Wagner Act which was the basic labor act for industry generally from July 5, 
1935, until August 22, 1947. 

However, there were six so-called fact-finding boards appointed outside the 
railroad industry in less than two months in late 1945 and early 1946. One other 
such board was appointed in March and another in August of 1946. 

During late 1945 and all of 1946, the role of the government in labor-man- 
agement relations was far from insignificant, and these fact-finding boards served as 
the most influential tool by which the die was cast for the general wave of wage 
increases during that period. 

When Congress framed the Labor-Management Relations Act in 1947, it pro- 
vided for the appointment of a “board of inquiry” in strikes which “imperil the 
national health or safety’’ (Sec. 206 to 208). The Congress purposely and specifically 
provided, however, that the report of the board “‘shall not contain any recommenda- 
tions.” Seven such ‘“Taft-Hartley, Act” boards were appointed by the President dur- 
ing the five and one-half months between March 5 and August 17, 148. 

After the election in the fall of 1948, none were appointed until the waning 
days of the coal strike toward the end of 1949. Since this “emergency board” was 
appointed so late in the game and only after the President's proposal for another 
kind of fact-finding board was rejected by John L. Lewis, it can hardly serve as a 
measure of the effectiveness of such ‘emergency boards.” 

The outstanding example of the effect of fact-finding boards is illustrated in 
the Steel Industry Board appointed by the President in July of 1949. The appoint- 
ment of that board represented the first time the President had gone outside the law 
in a national dispute since the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act, and it was a serious 
departure in the government’s established labor relations policy. 

This board of inquiry was appointed and commissioned by the President to hear 
the parties to the dispute, and to report back to him in 60 days with recommenda- 
tions, during which time the union agreed not to strike. The Board’s report and 
recommendations to the President were to be made public. 

That is the exact formula requested by the President, supported by adminis- 
tration and labor spokesmen and rejected by the Congress. 

Although this procedure is not prohibited by law, it is out of harmony with 
the public labor policy as determined by Congress. This public policy is that parties 
to a labor dispute should settle their differences by collective bargaining. If there is 
to be a departure from the collective bargaining method, Section 206 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act specifically prescribes the procedure to be followed. Of course, the 
President said that a steel strike would not “imperil the national health or safety.’’ 
He said the same thing about the coal strike this winter until schools were closed in 
some places and train schedules were curtailed. 

What we are concerned with here is: Does the government play its proper role 
in labor relations by the appointment of these fact-finding boards outside the provi- 
sions of the statute? 

One group says that the fact-finding board is an extension of the collective bar- 
gaining processes and should be used in difficult cases. 

Another group says the fact-finding board procedure is a cancer that will eat 
away the vitals of collective bargaining. 

There does seem to be some basis for the charge that these boards set patterns 
for whole industries and even all industry. They set the wage increase pattern in 
1945 and the last one (steel) set the pension pattern for 1949 and 1950. 

The next door to government “fact-finding” is government “wage setting.” 
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Now for a quick look at some of the pending congressional proposals which 
may further affect your labor relations. 


PROPOSED LABOR LEGISLATION 


The Taft-Hartley Act. Congress refused to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act in 1949. 
At the present writing there is pending for a vote in the Congress the President's 
proposal to return the prosecution and investigation to the National Labor Relations 
Board members so that the same five men will arrest, prosecute, judge and execute. 

A battle of no small proportions is assured for the elections this year, when 
labor will unleash its heaviest political bombardment of all times. Labor leaders are 
carefully oiling their guns to defeat all members of Congress who dare to believe 
that the law should impose upon unions responsibilities and obligations commen- 
surate with their privileges. One may expect a continuation of the vicious and dis- 
torted propaganda against the Taft-Hartley Act. 

What happens to this basic labor law next year will ye in large measure 
upon the effectiveness with which the people cast the light of truth upon the prop- 
aganda that it is an anti-labor law. 

Who Is an Employee? Another pending proposal before Congress which is of 
vital concern to all business men, large and small, is the novel definition of ‘‘em- 
ployee” contained in the Social Security Bill scheduled to come before the Senate 
soon. 

Congress passed a law in 1948, called the “Gearhart Resolution,” which pro- 
vided for the application of the principles of Common Law to determine who is an 
“employee” for Social Security taxing purposes. This law invalidated regulations 
proposed to be issued by the Treasury Department, which would have included many 
independent business men as “employees.” 

In 1949 the labor union lobby demanded the repeal of that law on the claim 
that it denied Social Security coverage to about 750,000 people. The House of Rep- 
resentatives yielded to this pressure and voted to repeal it. They then wrote a new 
definition of ‘‘employee’’ which will create an artificial employer-employee relation- 
ship for Social Security taxes. It permits the governmental agencies to define a person 
as an “‘employee’’ on the basis of the combined effects of seven ambiguous and para- 
doxical factors. 

If this becomes law, an employer will have no way of knowing who his em- 
ployees are and he may find himself guilty of failing to collect taxes from esr 
whom he does not know and whose duties, hours, income, and conditions o 
he does not control. 

The complaint here is not with the idea of covering independent entrepreneurs 
for benefits under the Social Security Act, but it is with the method being used 
to cover them. Congress could include any group it wished as se/f-employed, but to 
change the law that Courts have followed for two centuries in determining the ex- 


istence of the employer-employee relationship, will create utter confusion and end- 
less litigation. 


work 


CONCLUSION 


What has been written here represents a very sketchy picture of the methods 
and degree of influence exerted by the government in the field of labor relations. 
It may also outline some of the shadows of coming events, for each day it seems 
that we are getting more away from Thomas Jefferson’s philosophy that the best 
governed people are those who are governed least. 
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Already one out of every six adults in this country receives regular payments 
from the Federal Government! Already the government pays 6 billions annually in 
salaries to over 2 million civilians! 

While there is no panacea, there is an antidote to the present-day trend. It is 
more active participation by all business leaders in the affairs of the country. It re- 
quires time and energy to elect to public office clear-thinking men of high principles 
who believe in individual enterprise. Organized labor remembers its friends during 
election time, but such is not always the case among business men. 

It is unwise, to say the least, to leave all the political campaigning to the labor 
organizations and their associates and afhliates. Business men have as much right as 
anyone else—indeed they have an obligation—to express opinions and disseminate 
facts. Business, both large and small, has lost the initiative and is kept perpetually 
on the defensive. It can regain the confidence and the respect of the community only 
by militancy and firmness respecting the preservation of those philosophies which 
made America the leader of the world. This is a time for thinking people to think 
a time for temperate but decisive action. 

Surely business can see the need. But vision without action is weakness. 


MANPOWERING THE PRESIDENT’S “POINT 4” PROGRAM 


By JESS E. WILSON 


The success of the “Point 4” program for sending American know-how abroad 
depends in no small measure on our ability to attract top-caliber men to overseas 
employment. Salary alone, it has been found, is seldom adequate to compensate 
for the disadvantages inherent in foreign service. Here is an analysis of the factors 
which are as important as compensation in recruiting mature and responsible men 
for overseas posts, whether in government or private industry. 


ew and more one hears the promise that the Administration plans eventually 
to replace the present gift of dollars under the Marshall Plan with the gift of 
know-how under ‘‘Point 4." Before that takes place, however, the present nebulous 
thinking on “Point 4’ must be replaced by a realistic approach to the many prob- 
lems entailed in such a program. The first point to be covered by the planners must 
be that of securing the caliber of manpower required to insure success. It is axioma- 
tic that, if the United States is to make a real contribution to world peace and pros- 
perity through the export of American know-how, the men who go abroad must b« 
experienced, competent, and stable. 

Men of this type will not be attracted to overseas employment by promises ot 
travel and adventure. They must be offered (1) salaries sufficient to induce them to 
move to new and unfamiliar surroundings, and (2) the permanency of career em- 
ployment or, lacking the latter factor, assurance that, should their services no longer 
be required, they will have sufficient funds to sustain them adequately while they 
locate another position. For the man who is to be sent out on a short-term project, 
it will probably be possible to secure a leave of absence from his domestic employ- 
ment, but for an assignment of indefinite duration, requiring more than six months, 
such leaves of absence will be difficult to secure and when secured, will seldom 
prove to be satisfactory either to the man or to his domestic employer. 
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Since the New England colonial merchants sent men to the West Indies to buy 
rum and molasses, and salesmen to England to dispose of the cotton and tobacco 
the Yankee traders shipped from the Southern plantations, American private indus- 
try has been exporting business know-how or “Yankee shrewdness.’ Recent years 
have scen the development of carefully conceived wage and salary programs in 
domestic industry, but men in service overseas are still paid on the same catch-as- 
catch-can basis as their forerunners of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This 
has resulted in fewer and fewer Americans looking to a career overseas. Leadership 
in the development of the world’s backward areas has fallen to the English and 
Dutch, who are better able to attract their outstanding young men for foreign 
employment. 


SOURCE OF RECRUITMENT DIFFICULTIES 


American failure in recruitment of top-caliber men for work overseas has not 
been due to an unwillingness to offer premium pay for such jobs. Many companies 
offer free room and board plus 25 per cent more than is paid for similar work in 
domestic service. The difficulty is more deep-seated than the paycheck, however, for 
salary alone is seldom adequate to compensate for the disadvantages inherent in 
foreign service. Other compensations are job interest and earlier retirement. No 
recruitment plan which is based entirely upon the offer of “easy money” can be 
expected to secure men of mature judgment. Though this is the appeal now being 
commonly used to attract men to foreign service it does not represent good personnel 
practice, nor can it be considered as a sound basis upon which to build a recruitment 
program. 

When a man accepts domestic employment, he does not commit himself to 
the same extent as when he enters foreign service. In domestic employment he is 
normally able to maintain contacts with individuals with similar interests outside his 
company. He is free to accept other employment by giving his company notification 
of two weeks to a month, for he seldom is required to agree to work for periods of 
18 months or longer as is the custom in foreign employment. He is fully acquainted 
with his domestic environment and his working-life expectancy and, if he isn’t, he 
has annuity and life insurance programs available which are specifically geared to 
these working and living conditions. On the other hand, the employee in foreign 
service is usually required to pay for his own return transportation if he resigns be- 
fore completing his contract. This normally amounts to several hundred dollars and 
may be enough to offset most of the financial gain the employee anticipated in 
accepting foreign employment. It adds another gamble to the acceptance of a posi- 
tion in foreign service. 


seaypia Bi in PEN EEE De BANA 


OFFER THE PROSPECT A FUTURE 


If top-flight men are to be recruited to represent this country’s industries abroad 
and contribute our know-how to the world’s development, we must be able to dis- 
cuss a future beyond an 18 or 24 month employment contract. We must be able to 
offer an integrated employment program which is geared specifically to the working 
life expectancy in the place of employment rather than the makeshift programs now 
offered by so many companies for overseas employment. Salaries must be based 
upon the job-life expectancy, living costs, environment, and similar factors, but they, 
must be part of an integrated program. Today they are often merely the amount 
considered necessary by a recruitment officer to attract marginally qualified appli- 
cants. Few companies are adequately prepared to discuss foreign employment with 
the men they are attempting to recruit to represent them overseas. 
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‘ If men who have demonstrated their ability are to be recruited from domestic 
industry, they must be offered more than a spectacular salary for a two-year period. 
To get such men, we must be able to say, “If you continue on your present domestic 
job, you may look forward to retirement at 65. We offer you employment in 
Timbuctoo. Conditions there are tougher than here. An American working there 
should plan to retire at 56 instead of 65. Our salary program has been worked out 
to make such earlier retirement possible. Between now and your retirement, we 
are prepared to offer an annuity program which makes possible the retirement of 
men with 20 years of service at age 56 with the same monthly income offered to 
domestic employees of age 65. In addition, we believe a man should save about 
10 per cent of his salary. If you are able to do this domestically, you can probably 
do it in foreign service. Our salary is high enough to permit a man starting at age 
36 who retires at age 56 to accumulate a life savings equal to that he would have 
accumulated by age 65 were he to remain in domestic service. This is our program. 
Your choice is early retirement after an interesting, but tough career of foreign em- 
ployment or later retirement from domestic work of a less rigorous nature. Finan- 
cially the two careers are equal. It is up to you to decide which carries the greater 
challenge.” 

If a man is needed for a short period of time rather than for career employ- 
ment, then this should be made clear at the time of hiring. Obviously, an annuity 
program would be of little importance in this instance. Instead, this man would be 
interested in some type of terminal payment which would be sufficient to provide 
funds during the period he is seeking to relocate. Some companies with overseas 
organizations offer four weeks’ salary if an employee is terminated in good standing 
at the convenience of the company. This is not granted to employees who resign or 
are discharged with cause. Of even more assistance than the terminal payment, 
however, is an effective program for the relocation of the men who have served 
overseas for such time as they are needed and then are returned to the United States 
without the promise of immediate employment. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Normally, married men are more stable than single men because of their added 
responsibilities. Companies hiring for overseas employment must weigh this factor 
against the cost of family housing or the grant of a “separation allowance” in lieu 
of such housing. If a company wishes to talk about ‘career employment,” it must 
also be ready to face the problems of providing family housing, shipping the per- 
sonal effects and household goods of the family to and from the field, protecting 
employees against monetary loss from major exchange fluctuations, assuring the 
availability of medical and hospital facilities for employees’ families, and offering 
the opportunity for vacations in the U. S. at regular intervals—usually once every 
two years. In spite of the tradition of liberal salaries, experience indicates that for- 
eign service employees cannot be asked to pay for these things from their salaries. 
Either the company must pay for them directly or through a system of allowances. 


CURRENCY PROBLEMS 


American concerns selling overseas are finding that their customers do not have 
dollars and so must pay in British Pounds or a local currency. These moneys are 
not readily exchangeable for dollars, so the American companies are often forced to 
replace their American employees with nationals of the country in whose currency 
their customers can make payment. This currency problem is closing the door of 
overseas employment to more and more Americans. It means that Americans who 
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do go overseas will find, after serving the period they are required, that there is 
little possibility for relocation in other foreign employment. For most of these men, 
the only opening will be in domestic industry. They will need some assistance in 
overcoming the disadvantages resulting from their absence from this country and 
the breaking of their ties at home. In many cases, these men will also need assist- 
ance in their effort to readjust to the American scene after living abroad for a 
number of years. 


AN INTEGRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Until American industry and the Administration face the problem of planned 
foreign employment with the same thoroughness they are now attacking our domes- 
-tic employment problems, we cannot hope to secure the caliber of man for foreign 
service who will properly represent America. If American know-how is to be made 
available to the world, we must attract the men with this know-how through the 
offer of an integrated employment program which includes: 


1. A salary which offers an adequate differential over similar domestic 
employment to compensate for the disadvantages inherent in foreign 
service. 

A retirement program adjusted to the working-life expectancy in the 
area of employment. 

3. Work security through career employment or a system of terminal 
payments. 

4. Provision for the families of career employees. 


THE PERSONNEL OFFICE AND CHARITABLE DRIVES 


By JULIUS E. EITINGTON* 
Civilian Personnel Analyst 
Headquarters United States Air Force 


CHARITABLE organizations generally have adopted the standard operating procedure of 
collecting funds through the various commercial, industrial and governmental organizations 
in the community. In this manner, the soliciting agency which normally has a limited staff at 
its disposal, is able to contact large numbers of individuals with a minimum expenditure of 
time and work. 

Since most employers are sympathetic with the objectives of the charitable associations, 
and the dictates of good public relations require that they cooperate fully, the task of fund 
collection is assumed by them quite readily. The personnel office usually is delegated this 
responsibility. From the viewpoint of the personnel office this entails issuance of all publicity; 
contacts (which may be numerous) with the charitable organization, including attendance at 
meetings, rallies and luncheons; supervision over the collection representatives in the various 
components of the organization; receipt and custody of collections; and keeping of all records 
related thereto. 


A GROWING ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEM 


If only one or two campaigns occurred in the calendar year, the average personnel office 
would not object to this added administrative workload. Unfortunately, however, the number 
of charitable agencies requesting funds is growing rapidly and campaigns can easily average 


* The views expressed are those of the writer and do not reflect the policy of Headquarters United 
States Air Force. 
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one per month. Thus, one Air Force Base in a southern state in enumerating the drives it was 
sponsoring came up with this impressive listing: 


March of Dimes Heart Disease 


Red Cross Air Force Association 
Community Chest 


Cancer Fund Overseas Relief 
Air Force Aid Society Veterans Organizations 
Tuberculosis Fund USO 


Collecting funds for all these organizations was burdensome not only to the personnel ofhice, 
but to employees, who were being inconvenienced by too-frequent collections. 


In the light of these facts a Charity Council was established at this particular Air Base 
to determine whether some solution could be worked out. There was no question, of course, 
concerning the worthwhileness of the various charities. Accordingly, it was agreed that any 
forthcoming solution necessarily would have to be restricted to a streamlining of the fund 
collection process. 


A UNIFIED COLLECTION PLAN 


The solution agreed upon by the Charity Council was to provide a unified, systematic and 
organized plan of procuring funds to replace the numerous special “drives” formerly employed. 
Specifically, employees were advised that contributions could be made on a quarterly, semi- 
annual or annual basis at the suggested conservative rate of 114 cents per day. Contributions 
were to be given to the charity fund as such, rather than to a single charitable agency, and 
the monies would then be distributed by the Charity Council on a proportionate basis among 
all the requesting agencies. Employees were to be permitted complete freedom to determine 
the extent of their participation and the manner (including time other than the three-, six- or 
12-month plan) of payment. 


To ensure the success of the plan, considerable publicity was undertaken in the form of 
news items in the Base newspaper, posters, memoranda to employees, and direct contact. 
Emphasis was placed upon the fact that the new system was not a “high pressure’’ affair, and 
that contributions remained on a voluntary basis. Stress also was placed upon the keeping of 
accurate records of each employee's donations subject to his inspection, and that this informa- 
tion was not to be released to others, nor were competitive personnel lists of any type to be 
published. Finally, it was pointed out that the suggested basis of contributions for employees 
(114 cents per day) was not a tax or assessment but represented a very conservative figure 
which, on an annual basis, generally totaled less for the individual than the amount previously 
given under the complex ‘“‘special drive’’ system. 


RESULTS 


How successful is the new system? From the standpoint of the personnel office it was 
found that many manhours were saved as a result. Employees also liked the plan since it per 
mitted them to pay up at one time and then forget about further donations. A few employees, 
did object to the plan, however, since they were opposed to giving money to certain organiza 
tions included in the listing. And certain of the larger charitable agencies were opposed to 
the plan and did not wish to abandon their individual drives for it meant a lesser “take” for 
them. However, top management of the Air Base refused to accede to their one-sided objec- 
tions. In general, the plan is operating most economically from an administrative standpoint 
with no reduction in employee participation or in revenues received. 


Strike Back —Give to Conquer Cancer! 





APPRAISING THE INDUSTRIAL EDITOR 


By ROBERT D. BRETH* 


According to recent surveys, industry is paying well over $100 million annually 
for periodicals issued to employees, customers, and stockholders—to say nothing 
of the costs of producing special publications, such as annual reperts, employee 
handbooks, etc. How well this investment will pay off depends on the degree of 
skill with which the industrial editor does his key part in the communication job. 


Here are some helpful guides for appraising the industrial editor's performance 
and identifying his strong and weak points. 


AMERICAN industry today produces an estimated 5,400 internal and external 

periodic publications** which are distributed to employees, customers, stock- 
holders, or any combination of all three. In addition to these, industry also pro- 
duces annually literally thousands of casual publications such as annual reports, 
greeting handbooks, insurance, pension and profit-sharing handbooks, and a variety 
of operating and training manuals. 

The bill which industry pays for this gargantuan publishing job is well over 
$100,000,000 for the periodicals alone as reported in various surveys. Actually, 
there is no way of knowing just how much money is invested, as no central authori- 
tative source is set up to gather such information. The internal and external 
periodicals and casual publications just mentioned are only some of the media used 
in establishing a line of communication between management and employees, cus- 
tomers, and stockholders. If such other media as letters, bulletin boards, speaker 
systems, slide and motion films, and group meetings were included, the bill might 
well run to $250,000,000. annually. 

The significance of these figures, as far as this article is concerned, is that 
while management as a group realizes the necessity of paying this bill, it does not 
seem to take as much interest as it should in seeing that the money is well spent. 


NO KNOWN VALUES EXIST 


The industrial editing job in its stage of greatly increased development of the 
past few years is still fairly new to the organization chart of the average company. 
Essentially, the industrial editor is a person who uses public relations tools to do a 
job for the industrial relations department; he must know the techniques of journal- 
ism and understand the mechanics of publishing. 

He must know people, know how to write, know how to edit, be familiar with 
the employees’ and his management's problems, know how to sell, know how to 
organize and administer. Finally, he must know how to put all these factors to- 
gether to produce publications which will be approved by management and believed 
by the readers so as to improve management and employee, customer and stock- 
holder relations. 

There are today perhaps three to four thousand people in industry who may 
be termed full-time industrial editors. There are other thousands who perform 
industrial editing duties as a part-time responsibility. These estimates are again in 
the rough, as no authoritative records are available on industry's editorial jobs. 

But whether these people work full- or part-time and whether they number 


* Management Consultant, Philadelphia, Penna. — 
* Printers’ Ink Directory of House Organs, 1947. 
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five or ten thousand, the point is that they create the communications product for 
which industry is paying an annual bill that runs into the hundreds of millions. 

For this reason alone, it would seem that management should take more in- 
terest in the people who spend this money and the product they turn out. But 
there is another reason why management should be interested: The industrial 
editor is potentially one of the most important opinion-forming persons in industry. 
He can influence an estimated 40,000,000-reader audience of employee publications 
alone. He can influence them in direct proportion to his competency and the pro- 
gressiveness of management. The industrial editor can do more to explain manage- 
ment’s problems to the workers, to interpret industry's policies, and to sell the 
American way of life than any other person in industry. Further, if the industrial 
editor's potential is fully realized, he can improve the entire management line of 
communications to employees, customers, and stockholders. 

The value of the industrial editor's potential lies in his competency and the 
use management makes of that competency. This immediately brings up the ques- 
tion: What are the qualifications of a competent editor? The answer to this 
question graduates this discussion from the general to the specific. As a general 
rule, job evaluation standards might be applied to the editorial job. But because 
of its recent development and lack of historical and factual data, there are no set 
standards for the industrial editing job. Until these standards are formulated, 
there can be no basis of comparison to apply the job evaluation formula of skill 
requirements, responsibility requirements, effort requirements, and working con- 
ditions. 

This formula has its best application when there are a large number of similar 
jobs to be studied. But in most cases there is only one editing job per company. 
This job will differ in several respects from the same job in another company or 
other companies, assuming the data for comparing the jobs were available, which 
it is not. 


RATE THE EDITOR—NOT THE JOB 


For the reasons above, I suggest an evaluation of the editor in the job. This 
evaluation can proceed along lines that are at least partially scientific. By means of 
this evaluation, it is possible to determine the capabilities of any person holding an 
industrial editing job. Further, it is possible to tell just what proficiencies and de- 
ficiencies make up the editor’s present capabilities. Finally, it is possible to pave 
the way for a better utilization of these proficiencies and to correct known de- 
ficiencies. 

This method of evaluation makes no attempt to rate an editor on his ability 
to write or edit, to seek out news, to produce copy, or otherwise judge his journal- 
istic ability or other intangibles. It does establish the editor’s present and potential 
value as a propagandist—in the best accepted usage of that much maligned word. 

The value of an industrial editor can be gauged by setting up a balance sheet 
of his proficiencies and deficiencies. Specifically, seven factors enter into this 
evaluation: education, professional experience, general experience, technical knowl- 
edge, research facilities, external activities, and organization responsibility. 


Any one of these factors means nothing in itself, but taken together, they 
make up the profile of an editor. The degree of quality can be arrived at by 
assigning point values to the various elements of each factor. The sum total of 
these point values will then determine the degree. Thus, if one factor shows a 
deficiency, it may be more than offset by an extra proficiency in another. The 
difference between the assets (proficiencies) and liabilities (deficiencies) will de- 
termine the net worth (competency) of the editor. 
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Education Factor 


Special education for present or future industrial editors is now ,recognized 
as a distinct type of journalism instruction. This fact is confirmed by an authori- 
tative survey of the American Association of Industrial Editors. The study, 
‘Formal Education for House Organ Editors,’* showed that 55 per cent of the 
schools and departments of journalism in the major colleges and universities in- 
cluded some form of industrial journalism training in their curricula.** 

With this fact established, it is logical to assume that specialized training 
should top the list of values in the education factor. Total point values can be 
assigned in this order to the following elements: 

A journalism degree with an industrial journalism major. 

A journalism degree which included industrial journalism as a special subject. 
A journalism degree. 

Any other degree. 

Undergraduate college education short of a degree. 

Any recognized education or training beyond high school, other than above. 
Postgraduate, evening, extension, short courses or seminars in industrial 
journalism. 


Thus the rating of the education factor will be the sum of point values assigned 
to elements 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5, plus additional points for 6 and 7. As a rule, the 
editor who has received the most extensive or intensive specialized industrial 
journalism education will have a firmer foundation on which to develop practical 
industrial editing benefits to management. 


Professional Experience Factor 
Working experience is divided into two factors, professional and general, to 

permit a more detailed analysis. Professional experience is defined as that which 
deals directly with some form of writing or editing. Naturally, experience gained 
as an editor of a company publication rates the highest value. Starting with this, 
other specific experience can be rated as follows: 

1. Editor of a company publication. 

2. Assistant or associate editor of a company publication. 

3. Public or industrial relations experience in industry. 

4. Experience in the commercial publishing field as a working journalist. 

5. Advertising experience with an agency or in industry. 


It is possible for a person to receive point values in more than one of these 
elements. Some editors have experience in all, and all editors have experience in 
one or more. The point values of each element should be increased by the length 
of time covered by the experience. 


General Experience Factor 


The value of an industrial editor to management is not limited by his writing 
or editing experience. General experience may be of equal value. The industrial 
editor's position is analogous to that of the editor-publisher of a weekly newspaper. 
He must be a business man as well as a journalist. Non-professional experience 
of various kinds will increase his value. This experience for the industrial editor 
can be rated on the following elements: 


1. Sales Experience: This helps the editor in selling his editorial policies to 
management and his publication content to the readers. 
Administrative Experience: This helps the editor to operate his department 
economically and to organize and train an efficient staff. 
* THe MANAGEMENT REviEW, American Management Association, December, 1948, p. 616. 


** The second annual study on this subject now in the process of completion, shows that this percentage 
has been increased to 80 per cent. 
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Company Experience: It the editor has worked for the company in other 
capacities, his grasp of the basic company problems will be more complete. 
Industry Experience: \f the editor has prior experience in working for 
some other company in the same industry, this also increases his knowledge 
of company problems. 

. Military Experience: This may be valuable in proportion to the nature and 

extent of its relation to present duties. 
Other working experience: Any job held by the editor which helps him to 
understand what the average worker experiences or thinks, is valuable. 

The value of these elements does not necessarily grade downward in the order 
they are given. The degree of experience in each element should be the deciding 
factor in assigning point values. 

Some editors are short in professional experience but long in general experience 
—and are highly competent. Professional skill can be acquired in many ways, but 
' general experience can only be acquired the hard way—by working. Thus point 


values of this factor are equally important to the sum total in evaluating editorial 
_ competence. 


Technical Knowledge Factor ; 


This factor evaluates the editor's knowledge of the mechanics of his profession, 
the tools which he must use to build his publication. It is harder to determine a 
‘degree of proficiency or deficiency in this respect than in the preceding factors, as 
‘the facts are not usually a matter of record. But careful probing can elicit informa- 

tion which may be assigned point values. 

The elements which make up this factor are: photography, artwork, typog- 
raphy, engraving, and printing. The more the industrial editor knows about each 
‘element, the greater will be his degree of technical knowledge. 

1. Photography. Visual illustrations aid the story-telling technique. A 
knowledge of photography is necessary to competent editing, economic produc- 
tion of the publication and its artistic appeal. 

2. Artwork. The editor-artist combination is not as prevalent as editor- 
photographer. But a good working knowledge of layout techniques and some 

knowledge of artwork is essential to any editor. Economy and eye-appeal in the 
publication will suffer if this knowledge is lacking. 

3. Typography. Typography as used here means the general character and ap- 
pearance of the printed matter in the publication. While the printer of the 
publication is primarily responsible for this, a competent editor must be able to 
guide his printer. Otherwise, the individuality of the sens will be lost. 

4. Engraving. Artwork and photography must be translated into engrav- 
ings before they can be used. Up to one-half the total production budget may 
be invested in engravings. Economy and artistic excellence of the publication 
will be affected by the editor's degree of knowledge in this element. 

5. Printing. Since this is the final step which produces the pean, it 
is important for the editor to be able to buy and use printing efficiently. In- 
tensive or extensive knowledge of the various printing processes will add to 
this ability. 

The range of familiarity with each of these elements can be determined by 
direct questions following a general pattern. Values can be based on the actual 
education or working experience in each element, plus general knowledge acquired 
in working with the element: 

1. What organized instruction has been received in each element ? 
2. What direct working experience does the editor possess in each element? 
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What indirect experience has been acquired by direct association with crafts- 
men in each element? 


What mechanical knowledge of the tools used in each element does the editor 
possess ? 
To what extent does the editor act as a craftsman in each element ? 


To what extent does the editor direct or supervise the work of craftsmen in 
each element ? 


This rather exhaustive analysis of the mechanics of the profession provides an 
approximate gauge of the editor’s technical knowledge. It will largely determine his 
ability to produce a publication at the lowest cost and with the maximum eye-appeal. 


Research Facilities Factor 


The competent industrial editor must keep currently informed. He should 
steadily improve his knowledge of the direct problems which affect editing, the 
indirect problems of employee relations, and the general problems of industry. 
His capacity to secure such information is determined by how many sources are 
available and how well he uses them. The four elements which make up this 
factor are: reference books, casual publications, regular services, and trade journals. 

1. Reference Books. There are certain reference books which broaden 
the editor's specific and general knowledge. Others should be available for oc- 
casional or frequent reference. Topics range from the problem of editing an 
employee publication through industrial and public relations to economics. 

2. Casual Publications. In addition to commercial books, there are special 
issue publications, usually free, which the editor can secure on request. There 
are reprints, copies of talks, manuals and handbooks of various kinds which the 
editor should read and absorb to add to his general and specific knowledge. 

3. Regular Services. There are a variety of services, free or paid, which 
help the editor. They are usually issued periodically and deal directly or in- 
directly with his problems. Private companies supply some, service organiza- 
tions others, and local and national associations still others. They are editing 
tools which produce better publications. 

4. Trade Journals. Much current information of value to editors is con- 
tained in trade journals or other publications of the specialized business press. 
There are periodicals that deal particularly with industrial editing problems and 
others that provide general coverage on industrial and public relations problems. 


Whether the editor possesses and uses adequate research facilities can be de- 
termined by an analysis of his reference library. This library can be catalogued as 
to content on the elements just mentioned which comprise the research facilities 
factor. No published master list is available for comparison,* but the act of 
cataloging will in itself provide a starting point for computing point values. This 
list can be broken down into three classifications: 

1. Units of each element that deal directly with writing or editing. 

2. Units of each element that deal with industrial or public relations. 

3. Units of each element that deal with general business or over-all industry 
problems. 


External Activities Factor 


A competent writer can be an introvert, but a competent industrial editor 
should be more of an extrovert. Under the general experience factor, the value of 


* The author will be glad to furnish his own personal list upon request. Address 7445 Andrews Avenue, 
Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
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past sales and administrative experience has been pointed out. The external activi- 
ties factor permits the evaluation of the editor's ability to use past experience and 
to capitalize on opportunities. The elements to be valued in this factor are: associa- 
tion memberships, miscellaneous activities, and individual recognition. 

1. Editorial Associations. Local industrial editors’ associations have been 
organized in most areas where there is a concentration of industry. These associa- 
tions offer many opportunities to increase editorial and business knowledge, 
generally through monthly meetings which feature planned programs designed 
to improve editing skill. 

The principles which apply to local associations also apply to national 
groups. While the meetings are not so frequent, they are usually of a higher 
quality. Participation in a national group helps to improve the over-all standards 
of the profession. Point values for membership in local and national associations 
can be based on: 

a. Length of affiliated or direct membership. 
b. Convention or meeting attendance record. 
c. Elective offices held. 

d. Appointive offices held. 

e. Participation in programs or activities. 

2. Miscellaneous Activities. Participation in the affairs of other business, 
civic or charitable organizations or associations is also a gauge of the editor's 
over-all capabilities. These activities may be valued on: 

a. Membership in associations or groups other than editorial. 
b. Elective or appointive offices held. 
c. Special duties or responsibilities accepted. 


3. Individual Recognition. A competent editor earns recognition in other 
ways than from within the company. This recognition is also a gauge to his 
over-all capabilities. Values: 

a. Articles written by the editor which have been published by the trade or 
general press. 

b. Material originated in the editor’s publication which has been reprinted or 
quoted. 

c. Speaking appearances at affairs not connected with association activities. 

d. Radio or television appearances. 


Organization Responsibility Factor 


This seventh and final factor is a composite of tangible and intangible values. 
It perhaps comes closer to usual job evaluation standards in that some skill and re- 
sponsibility requirements are covered. But basically, this factor seeks to determine 
the editor's place in the chart of organization and how well defined that place is. 
The elements comprising this factor are: duties and time, editorial responsibility, 
allied responsibility, administrative responsibility, and policy responsibility. 

1. Duties and Time. The editorial job may be full- or part-time. It may 
be a primary or secondary responsibility. The competency of the editor will be 
affected either way. Values: 

Full-time editorial job. 

Part-time, with editorial duties primary. 
Part-time, with editorial duties secondary. 
Extent of part-time duties, other than editorial. 
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2. Editorial Responsibility. A major task of the editor is to interpret com- 
pany policies to the employees. His proximity to the source or sources of these 
policies, his authority to do the interpreting, and the editorial staff at his com- 
mand will help to determine his competency to carry out this task. Values 
based on: 

a. Echelons of authority between the editor and the president of the company. 
b. Paid full- or part-time employees on the editorial staff. 
c. Number of volunteer reporters on the editorial staff. 


3. Allied Responsibility. Primary or secondary duties or responsibilities 
other than editing affect editorial competency. If the duties call for additional 
use of the editorial talent, the effect is to increase competency, while unrelated 
duties may tend to decrease it. Walues based on: 


a. Other periodicals edited. 

b. Casual publications edited. 

c. Public relations activities, internal or external. 
d. Industrial relations activities. 

e. Other work performed. 


4. Administrative responsibility. The periodicity, format, circulation, and 
distribution of the publication and the size of the budget required to produce it, 
help to determine this responsibility. Values based on: 

a. Amount and control of yearly budget. 
b. Income of editor and paid staff. 
c. Print order and circulation breakdown. 


as 


Policy Responsibility. The amount of planning that goes into the pro- 
duction of editorial material will have a bearing on the impact of the publica- 
tion. It will also show the degree of management cooperation. Values based on: 

a. Existing (written or verbal) editorial policy. 

b. Planning schedule for future issues. 

c. Copy approval required. 


This concludes the detailed analysis of the seven factors which can be used to 
evaluate the industrial editor for the benefit of the company and the editor. 


PUTTING THIS EVALUATION TO WORK 


It can be seen that this evaluation is rather exhaustive. It may take several 
days or weeks to arrive at the facts alone; it requires concentrated effort on the part 
of the editor and his superior to appraise these facts. When the evaluation is com- 
pleted, the facts must be interpreted and point values assigned to these interpreta- 


tions. But once it is completed, the evaluation can be used for several purposes. 
These are: 


1. Profile. This evaluation profiles the editor as of the time it is made. As 
has been pointed out, this profile may be compared to the financial statement of a 
company. 
a. It shows editorial assets and liabilities in terms of proficiencies and defi- 
ciencies. 
b. It provides a clear picture of the editor's capabilities and how well those 
capabilities are being utilized for the benefit of the company. 
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c. It provides a “kick-off” point from which the editor and his management can 
cooperate on a constructive improvement of editorial standards. 


2. Proficiencies. The analysis of the proficiencies of the editor enables 
these talents to be used more constructively. 


a. Many editorial talents are not being used properly because management is 
unaware they exist. 

b. The productive time of many competent editors is being wasted on other 
less important duties. 
Many duties which could be more efficiently handled by a competent editor 
are being performed by less capable employees. 
Many competent editors are hampered by lack of properly delegated authority 
and responsibility. 


3. Deficiencies. The evaluation shows up existing deficiencies or gaps 
that exist in the editor's knowledge or experience. These are not to be consid- 
ered as defects but simply as points on which improvements can be made. By 
filling in these gaps, the editor becomes more competent. To fill them in requires 
the cooperation of management and editor alike. Here are some of the deficiencies 
and indications of how they can be corrected (not all are readily susceptible to 
correction ) : 


IF 
DEFICIENCY CORRECTIVE 
Exists IN MEASURES 


Education Factor 
College Education ........... Evening or Correspondence Courses 
Industrial Journalism Training.....Short Courses—Seminars. 


Technical Knowledge Factor 
Photography  ..rcccccoscsccscenmmernenenee More experience or education 
. Artwork ..More experience or education 
© Typography on... ccccsnmnunnmeneMMore experience or education 
Engraving More experience or education 
Printing ...... More experience or education 











Research Facilities Factor 
. Reference Books .....:cccccccsenuee buy those needed 
Special Publications Request those needed 
Regular Services ...ccccccocsenneneesubscribe as needed 
Trade Journals «0.00... cmudkead those needed. 


External Activities Factor 
Local Editorial Association. ...........Join or participate more actively. 
National Editorial Association......Join or participate more actively. 
Miscellaneous Activities .................Participate more widely 
Individual Recognition Develop new ideas. 


Organization Responsibility Factor 
Duties and Time More appropriate and effective use 
Editorial Responsibility ..................Clarify for more effective use 
Allied Responsibility ........................Make better related use. 
Administrative Responsibility .....Clarify for more effective use 
Policy Responsibility Clarify for more effective use 


Professional Experience Factor 


Deficiencies here can be corrected only by education or making the 
experience available within the company. 


General Experience Factor 


Deficiencies here can only be corrected by education or making the 
experience available within the company. 
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The industrial editing job has a great potential value to industry. This value 
cannot be realized unless: (1) management is progressive, and (2) the editor is 
highly competent. 

The first step toward realizing this potential is for management to look at itself 
in the mirror to see whether it is progressive and cooperative. 


1. If the mirror reflects a sincere desire to educate and inform the employees, 


customers and stockholders about the company and its problems—then the 
management is progressive. 


If the mirror reflects an understanding of the potential value of industrial 
editing as an educational and informational tool—then management is pro- 
gressive. 

If the mirror reflects the realization that a competent editor must have the 


complete confidence of management, including the proper delegation of 
authority and responsibility, then management is cooperative. 


The second step toward realizing this potential is to evaluate the editor. 
If the editor is highly competent, his talents should be utilized to the utmost. 


If the editor is of average competence, he should be encouraged to make up 
deficiencies, and his new proficiencies should be utilized as they are acquired. 
If the editor is substandard in competency, he should be given the oppor- 
tunity to improve his capabilities. If the opportunity is passed by, or improve- 
ment is not apparent—he should be replaced. 


The expense of producing industrial publications is known to be considerable. 
The key to the amount of return industry's estimated $100,000,000 annual invest- 
ment in this media will produce is the editor. If the editor is not competent, the 
entire investment is an economic loss. 

A wise management will evaluate the company editor and seek to improve 
his competence. As soon as this is assured, the great potential value that lies in 
the editor's product can be exploited to the maximum—for better human relations 
between management and employees, customers, and stockholders, with consequent 
profit to the company, industry, and the American way of life. 








INFORM OR CONFER? 


By LOUIS A. ALLEN 
Training Administrator 
Koppers Company, Inc. 


In many companies the conference method has been seized upon as a panacea for 
all training problems. However, when the purpose of a meeting is a clear-cut 
one of imparting new knowledge and skills, it is best served, the author maintains, 
by the information meeting. This article clarifies the difference between informa- 


tional and problem-solving techniques and presents some suggestions for using 
both types effectively. 


e hie conference method is a tool which can be used to do certain things well— 
but it has its limitations. It is just as sensible to use a pitch fork for digging a 
hole as it is to rely exclusively on the conference method for the accomplishment 
of training objectives. Let us therefore recognize the limitations of the conference 
method and consider where and when other and better methods can be used. 

We can start with the proposition that most of the training carried on in our 
plants and offices is designed to help employees solve the problems they encounter 
on their iobs more quickly and effectively. It is obvious that the more information 
and experience a man has, the better and faster he can solve his problems. 

Two things are necessary before we can reach the best solution to a problem 
in the shortest possible time: (1) information, and (2) good judgment. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE INFORMATION MEETING 


To what extent can the conference method be used to impart information? 
In actual practice, the answer is very little. The conference method is not the pre- 
ferred method for teaching new facts or new methods. It is not even a good method 
for imparting mew knowledge and skills. Used for this purpose, it is wasteful, 
time-consuming and frequently downright confusing. 

When the purpose is a clear-cut one of getting information across, one indi- 
vidual or several should present the information to the group in the manner best 
calculated to make it stick in mind and memory. For convenience, we may call 
this type of presentation an Informational Meeting. 

When used as part of a conference-type program, the Informational Meeting 
is designed to bring all members of the conference group to a fairly uniform level 
of knowledge and understanding. 


CREATING AND MAINTAINING INTEREST 


The Informational Meeting consists largely of a one-way flow of facts from 
the speaker to the group. Since the most expert instructor will find it difficult to 
hold attention for more than 10 or 15 minutes of pure talk, it is important to work 
out methods of breaking up the presentation. There are several ways of doing this. 
Among the most effective are: (1) rotating the speakers, and (2) using visual aids 
and other devices. 

Rotating speakers so that one voice is heard for no longer than 10 or 15 
minutes at a time is an effective device. This changeover can best be handled by 
setting up a panel of several speakers—a group of experts which puts on an act for 
the conference group. Participation by the audience is accessory to the main pur- 
pose, and is used only to keep interest alive and to answer questions. 
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Panels use various techniques to get their material across. The speakers may 
follow one another on a definite schedule, each presenting a different phase of the 
subject. Or the act may consist of a planned discussion by the panel, in waich the 
subject matter is developed through back and forth discussion and debate. 

A good rule of thumb for the instructor is not to speak for more than ten 
minutes without a ‘‘break’’ in the form of a radical change in presentation or use of 
a visual aid. Radical changes in presentation may include calling upon a “‘plant’’ 
in the audience, or using a skit or role-playing technique. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Visual aids are valuable accessories which most instructors and speakers use 
too infrequently and ineffectively. Motion pictures and slide films are excellent 
audiovisual devices if we remember that they are ads only—they cannot do the 
whole job. There are other convenient and less expensive visual techniques which 
can be used to help understanding and to clarify complicated and difficult material. 

Slap-on boards, which were greatly improved and refined by the Air Forces 
during World War II, are simple, cheap to prepare, and can give great impact to 
key points in the presentation. 

For instance, a most effective method of putting across the Annual Report to 
employees is by preparing the segments of the income dollar pie in the form of 
slap-on symbols. Thus a brightly colored “Wages and Salaries’’ segment can be 
placed on the black surface of the board and explained in detail. Then “Dividends,” 
made up as a segment of contrasting color, can be added and described as wages to 
the people who loaned money to the corporation. ““Taxes’’ may next be added and 
explained. This will leave a lasting picture of how much goes to investors and the 
government in contrast to what employees receive. By continuing this procedure, 
a graphic and interesting presentation can be worked out that will hold a group's 
attention for an hour or longer. 

This technique is adaptable to almost any type of material. A little thought 
and preparation will enable the instructor to develop an arresting and highly effec- 
tive presentation that will keep his audience interested all through his talk. 

Paper charts are excellent visual aids. Used in the form of prepared pads of 
charts about 20 x 30 inches in size, they can be used for the same purpose as 
slap-ons. 

Models and demonstration apparatus should also be utilized to give variety. 
The baloptican and glass slide or mounted 35 mm. slide can be used to advantage. 
The important thing to remember is that the audience will digest and remember 
new information only when it is made vivid and related to their own activities. 

If the Informational Meeting is presented effectively, it should help provide 
the group with the knowledge it requires to confer on a specific problem. But 
even at this point all members of the group will not be equally well qualified to 
express themselves on every phase of the subject. Some will have more experience, 
some more intelligence, some will be better able to express themselves. However, 
each can make a significant contribution to the group thinking in his own manner. 
It is the job of the conference leader to bring out the best that each man has to offer. 


THE PROBLEM-SOLVING CONFERENCE 


The Problem-Soiving Conference is designed to enable the 12 or 15 men who 
comprise the conference group to arrive at the best possible solution to a specific 
problem in the shortest time. The purpose now is not to impart new information. 
The Informational Meeting was the place for that. The Problem-Solving Confer- 
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ence is designed expressly to help the group organize its own knowledge, experi- 
ence and initiative in the handling of a stated problem. 

The Problem-Solving Conference is a procedure in whach a group of people 
gather together to find the best solution to a specific problem in the shortest possi- 
ble time. That is all. Increase of knowledge or skill or change of attitude may 
result from the deliberations of the problem-solving group, but these are by- 
products—they are not part of the stated objectives of the group. 

In an Informational Meeting, the flow of information is largely from the 
speaker or panel to the audience. The Problem-Solving Conference derives its 
vitality and the soundness of its solutions from the fact that the flow of discussion 
is from one member of the group to another. This is the fundamental distinction. 
From it arises the characteristic pattern which distinguishes the conduct of the 
problem-solving situation from the information type. 

The conduct of the Problem-Solving Conference is based on the fact that 
logical thinking by a group is basically the same as that of an individual. The 
steps that should be followed are clear and precise. 

The logical thinking process may conveniently be broken down into a sequence 
of five steps. Whether it be a situation in which one person is weighing the advan- 
tages of changing jobs, or a conference on a plant problem in which a dozen people 
group their thinking, the same principles apply. 

First, the facts must be thoroughly understood by the conference group. Since 
it is important that everybody understand the same thing from the facts that are 
presented, both interpretation and agreement may be necessary. 

The second step is to isolate and define the problem itself. What is the real 
problem facing the group? Productive discussion will take place only if the group 
carefully and specifically defines the problem it wishes to solve. 

The third step is to analyze the problem. This is a process of tearing apart, 
methodically and thoroughly. Both pro and con must be attacked and subjected to 
the heat of discussion and debate. With the conference leader at the helm, the 
group will quickly learn to steer through false generalization, invalid deductions, 
and other shoals that line the way. 

Some points developed in the analysis of the problem will endure through all 
the subsequent discussion. A consideration of these unassailable items leads to the 
fourth step—that of determining a set of possible solutions to the problem. The 
possible solutions that are suggested should then be put through a searching scrutiny 
to weed out, to consolidate, and to organize. 

The group is now in a position to select the best of these possible courses of 
action. This process becomes the fifth step, which is group discussion as to what is 
the best course of action. Agreement must be reached as to what should be done 
and how it should be done. If the group itself decides WHAT, WHEN, WHERE, 


and WHO, it commits every man present to help carry out the decision he helped 
make. 


AN IMPORTANT DISTINCTION 


An understanding of this distinction between informational and problem- 
solving situations is important, for confusion in the aims of a meeting will result 
in confused results. 

If the objective is to bring new information and knowledge to the group, the 
basic pattern should be that of the Informational Meeting. On the other hand, 
where a problem is to be solved by the group, it is important first that all have a 
fairly common level of information and knowledge about the situation. Then the 


specific _ necessary to a logical solution can be followed by the group in a 
problem-solving conference. 





THE PLACE OF THE INTERVIEW 
IN A SELECTION PROCEDURE 


By JOHN MUNRO FRASER 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
London, W.C. 2 


No matter how impressive the battery of tests used for selection purposes, there 
are two parts of the assessment process which the author feels can be performed 
only by the interview: first. fitting test results together in a unified personality 
configuration: and second, compensating in the over-all evaluation for the neces- 
sarily artificial nature of the test situation. This article describes how these two 
objectives can most effectively be met. 


T importance of assessing individual suitability for employment has long been 
recognized and few of us nowadays remain unaware of the enormous economic 
and human wastage which results from workers’ drifting unguided into the wrong 
jobs. The psychology of individual differences has been heavily drawn upon for 
facilitating placements in suitable work. As a result we now possess a number of 
methods for measuring ability, aptitude and other qualities which provide us with 
information, more or less reliable, about various aspects of the individual's person- 
ality. 

* bes of these instruments of measurement depend in the final analysis on 
ranking a representative number of individuals in terms of the quality under con- 
sideration. We can now say with some confidence, for example, that in terms of 
general ability a pervs candidate is better than 80 out of 100 of the popula- 
tion. In terms of mechanical understanding he may be better than 70 out of a 
100, and in terms of verbal fluency he may be better than 85 out of 100. Tests 
for the various cognitive processes are highly reliable and valid and they are 
being widely used. 

For certain other aspects of personality, tests are also available. The degree of 
interest evinced in various activities can be estimated by such means as the Kuder 
Preference Record, and the internal consistency of such questionnaires and their 
relevance to the kind of job at which the individual will work with enthusiasm 
and persistence have been shown to be highly significant. Traits of temperament 
can also be assessed by projective methods, some of which have been designed to 
give quantitative scores. 

With such an armory of diagnostic weapons the present-day personnel psy- 
chologist should be well equipped to assess any individual and to pronounce upon 
his vocational potentialities. As so many of these methods depend on paper-and- 
pencil work which is scored according to a standard method, direct contact with the 
candidate seems almost to be rendered superfluous. But can the decision be arrived 
at on the basis of test results alone? 

The purpose of this article is to advance the view that assessment by means of 
paper-and-pencil tests and questionnaires alone is inadequate, and that direct con- 
tact with the candidate in an interview must always be an essential part of any 
selection or guidance procedure. 


LIMITATIONS OF TESTS 


Tests provide a means of ranking candidates in terms of the quality or qualities 
which they are designed to measure. Assuming for the moment that the tests are 
fully reliable and valid in the technical sense, they will place the individual in his 
proper position in relation to other people who have been measured by that par- 
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ticular scale. At the end of a testing session, therefore, we may expect to have 
something like the following information about a candidate: 


general intelligence he is better than 60 out of 100 of the population 
verbal ability ee a ) eC 7? :. 


ability with figures Sib iis ii. wii a és 
manipulative ability a oo “ 2° 

mechanical understanding " "  ”’ Se 

His interest in intellectual pursuits is above that of 
60 out of 100 
His interest in practical-constructive pursuits is above that of 
40 out of 100 
His interest in artistic pursuits is above that of 70 out of 100 
In emotional stability he is better than 50 out of 100 
His socio-economic background was better than that of 
70 out of 100 
Such a list could be extended considerably and a long series of highly reliable 
and valid rankings could be prepared along similar lines. The question is, how- 
ever, how far do rankings like these on various different scales really help us to 
understand an individual's personality pattern? 

Each individual must be considered as a whole person, and as we know 
from the Gestalt school of psychology, the elements in a total pattern frequently 
derive most of their significance from their relationships to each other and to the 
whole. Rankings on a number of scales, therefore—however reliable and valid they 
may be in themselves—may be truly significant only when we have fitted them 
together into the configuration which is the individual's personality. Test results 
may provide us with the elements of this configuration, but until we know how 
these various rankings are related we cannot be said to have made an adequate 
assessment of our candidate. 


THE REALITY CONTENT OF TESTS 


In the preceding section we have assumed that the test results are perfectly 
reliable and valid. Given adequate professional supervision, this should be so in 
most cases, but there will be a minority of occasions when test results may be 
misleading. Without some contact with the candidate it may be difficult to recognize 
these. 

The possibilities of error in test results are probably greater when aspects 
of personality other than the cognitive are being considered. Not only have intel- 
ligence and aptitude tests been studied for much longer than those which at- 
tempt to estimate the dynamic or affective sides of an individual's mental life; 
they can achieve a higher reality content also. In a culture pattern where universal 
education has been the rule for several generations, the individual can accept a 
situation as normal where he is presented with a mental task in symbolic terms 
and may be relied upon to do his best to cope with it. 

When the same individual is called upon to make a number of hypothetical 
choices, however, his behavior may not be so fully characteristic. Deciding whether 
one would sooner spend time in a museum or in a garden, indicating whether one 
considers oneself at ease with strangers, or weaving phantasies around a picture 
or an ink-blot—all these may reveal an individual's state of mind at the time. There 
is a distinct possibility, however, that under some circumstances they may elicit 
results which are not fully significant. 


IMPORTANCE OF MOTIVATION 


In many jobs success depends on motivation—perhaps to a greater extent than 
on any other factor. In assessing a candidate, therefore, we must be certain that 
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we have an adequate understanding of his goal-directed activities, not only as 
regards the directions in which he will be likely to seek his satisfactions, but also 
as regards the levels of achievement he sets himself, the persistence with which 
he works toward them, and the manner in which they are related to his abilities 
and opportunities. 


Such considerations as these pose a number of difficult problems in regard 
to paper-and-pencil testing. In this type of testing, it is of the essence that the 
conditions be standard, and thus the tester aims at maintaining a common level 
of motivation among the candidates. The effect of this important variable may 
then be ruled out or at least minimized in the test situation. 


In other ways also the test situation is arranged so that only one variable 
—intelligence, aptitude, or whatever is to be tested—affects the result. But in 
ordinary life, situations seldom appear which call for intelligence alone, or me- 
chanical understanding alone. Real life calls for the use of a number of different 
qualities at the same time, and the individual who has high ability but lacks 
control over his emotions will not do nearly so well in the real-life situation as 
he will in a cognitive test. 


This applies with —— force to the question of motivation. In ordinary 
life the achievement of goals is usually a long-term affair, which involves deal- 
ing constructively with a number of minor obstacles and irritations on the way 
and sustaining one’s purpose despite difficulties and discouragement. The neces- 
sarily artificial test situation may not provide the most relevant clues to what we 
may expect of a candidate in this respect. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE INTERVIEW 


No matter how impressive our battery of tests, therefore, we shall be left 
with two residual problems. In the first place we must fit the results together 
into the dynamic configuration which is the individual's unique pattern of per- 
sonality and in the second we may have to make some allowance for the necessarily 
formalized and artificial nature of the test situation. To deal with these it is 
essential to have some personal contact with the candidate, and the normal means 
of doing this is in an interview. 

We might say, therefore, that the principal function of the interview is to 
deal with these two problems. That is, we rely on the interview to provide us 
with an impression of the candidate's total personality and to do so in a situation 
which approaches the same plane of reality as ordinary life. 

This may seem a tall order in the short time, say half-an-hour or so, that 
we have at our disposal—particularly in view of the risks that the behavior ob- 
served in that period may not be characteristic. After all, the candidate may 
be ill at ease and self-conscious and he may react to the tensions in the situation 
by shyness or by over-compensatory aggressiveness. The interviewer may have 
a greater or lesser degree of control over the situation and he may or may not 
be sympathetic and considerate in his handling of the candidate. In addition 
to these possible sources of variation in the. behavior of the interviewer and 
candidate, there are further possibilities of variation in the quality of relationship 
which may be established between them. 


How far can one expect to get reliable results from a period of, say, 30 
minutes’ contact during which the random elements are so obvious and so serious? 
If one confines one’s impressions to what is apparent in the interview situation 
alone, the chances appear to be rather slight. 
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THE INTERVIEW AS A CASE HISTORY 


There is, however, another way of using the interview which avoids these 
limitations. If the candidate can be persuaded to talk freely about himself— 
and usually this is not difficult—he can be led to give an account of his life 
history. Judicious encouragement will soon elicit some details of his home and 
family background, his school life and further education, his work history, spare 
time activities, and his present circumstances. Of course, if all this information 
has to be dug out by cross-examination, the process will be tedious and unpleasant. 
But in this lonely culture in which the ordinary person has so few opportunities to 
be significant in his own right, sympathetic attention and a few adroit questions 
work wonders. 

If we use the interview thus to furnish a life history, we may provide our- 
selves, in the case of an adult, with an account of 20 or 30 years of significant 
behavior in real-life situations. True, this account will come from the lips of 
an interested party—the candidate—and it will at the best be rather an extensive 
survey of the main events than a detailed and objective account of any one period. 
If we stick to the facts, however, we cannot fail to get an account of the kinds 
of environment in which the candidate has spent his life and the levels of achieve- 
ment he reached in them. Provided we have some idea of the criteria of success 
and failure in these environments and know the kind of personal qualities they 
require, we shall have a pretty fair idea of how the candidate has dealt with the 
circumstances life has so far presented to him. 

At the same time as we are learning the facts of an individual's biography, 
information about his attitudes and aspirations will be thrown in, as it were, for 
nothing. The way he talks of his associates, his feeling about his past achieve- 
ments, and the kind of relationships he tended to build up with those around 
him—all these will furnish projective material which may be at least as valuable 
as his ideas about a series of ink blots. 

Such an interview, of course, cannot follow a standard pattern, nor can 
it depend on “key questions” or trick, ray pe situations. Any such rigidities 
in the interviewer's approach incur the risk of encouraging atypical behavior on 
the part of the candidate and may inhibit him from talking freely, frankly, and 
confidently about himself. 

It is necessary, of course, that the interviewer have some systematic plan 
in mind, but it must be sufficiently flexible to be adapted to different interview 
situations. The aim is to cover the case history. But with one candidate it may 
be possible to start from birth and work forward to yesterday; with another it 
may be easier to start with his present job and work backwards. The results 
will be the same, provided that each candidate can be encouraged to talk easily 
and forget that he is on the spot. But with a prepared series of questions which 
follow each other in merciless rotation, the candidate may be too preoccupied 


with wondering what the interviewer is getting at ever to let down his defences 
and talk naturally about himself. 


THE SELECTION PROCEDURE 


Supposing, for the moment, that we accept the foregoing theory as adequate, 
how would the day-to-day practice of selection and allocation in industry be af- 
fected? The procedure would probably work out on the following lines. 

Applicants would be received in a waiting room by a receptionist specially 
pee and trained to put them at their ease as quickly as possible and to shepherd 
them through the procedure without arousing anxiety. Under his or her prs ty 
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applicants would fill out a simple personal history form giving the essential details 
of their background, education and work history. As the applicants collected 
they would then pass in groups to the test room where they would take a short 
test of general intelligence, designed to show the broad category to which they 
belonged—average, above average, below average, or very much above or below. 
These tests would be scored without delay and the results, together with the per- 


sonal history forms, would be passed to the interviewer, before whom the candi- 
date would next appear. 


The interviewer's task would now be to draw out the candidate on the 
details on his personal history form and so to obtain a complete case history. 
With this at his disposal he can see what opportunities the applicant had in early 
life and how he has made use of them; he can note the level of achievement 
and the types of activity in which the candidate seems to have been most suc- 
cessful; and he can assess the kind of relationships which the applicant seems 
to form among other people. On the basis of this information together with the 
test results, he should be able to reach an assessment on the categories* listed 
below: 

Physique—including general health and fitness, speech, manner, and appearance; and 
the first impression made upon others. 

Attainments—including general education, specialized training and work experience. 

General Intelligence—or quickness and accuracy in comprehension. 

Special Aptitudes—mechanical, verbal, numerical, spatial, etc. 

Interest Pattern—showing which kinds of activity—practical, social, intellectual or 
active—appeal to him, the levels of achievement he sets for himself, and their reality 
content. 

Disposition—or his fitness for undertaking social roles which involve responsibility, 
acceptability to others, leadership or reliability. 

Circumstances—showing the degree of prestige and remuneration he expects from his 
working life. 


With this assessment, the interviewer can then match up the applicant 
with one or more of the job specifications, drawn up on a similar plan and 
showing the kinds of people required for different jobs in the company. Further 
refinements in the form of aptitude tests or group sessions may be introduced 
for particular jobs, but the steps outlined here would form the basic procedure. 


TRAINING OF INTERVIEWERS 


Such a procedure does not demand anything very extensive in the way of staff 
time or office space. However, it does require one or more interviewers with the 
ability to get pertinent information about the individual's life history in a short 
time and to interpret it along with the test results in order to make an adequate 
assessment of the candidate. Can such interviewers be found? 


In Britain, during the last three years or so, the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology has been running courses of training in selection methods for 
those who are involved in day-to-day selection work in industry. These courses 
‘run from Monday to Friday and the first one provides a general introduction 
to the subject along with some supervised practice in job study and interviewing. 
The second course is devoted almost entirely to interviewing, the students having 
six to eight hours supervised practice in the eliciting of case histories. The third 
course teaches them to use five verbal and non-verbal intelligence tests suitable 
for different levels of candidates. These: courses are taken at intervals of a few 
weeks, with the students returning to their jobs in between. 


* The National Institute of Industrial Psychology Seven-Point Plan, first devised by Alec Rodger. 
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The aim of these training courses is to provide interviewers who can be 
relied on to put the methods outlined above into effective day-to-day practice. 
An interviewer trained in these methods can usually be relied on to encourage 
the vast majority of candidates to talk freely, frankly and confidently about them- 
selves and to elicit the pertinent facts of a case history. The process usually takes 
about 10 to 15 minutes for production workers and up to half an hour for ap- 
plicants for more advanced positions. 

One incidental result of a program of this type is that applicants gain a 
favorable impression of the company when they are received by an interested 
and sympathetic listener. They tend to feel that a company which so obviously 
takes trouble to put them into the right job must be a good one to work for, 
and thus the word goes round that the company is worth trying to get into. 
Where there is competition for available workers, such a standing in the local 
labor market is a distinct asset. 


RESULTS IN PRACTICE 


The methods of assessment for vocational potentialities outlined above can 
be considered on purely theoretical lines and a case made out for them which fits 
into the main stream of psychological thought, particularly with those currents 
which stress the dynamic elements in personality. Industrial management, how- 
ever, is not interested in the conceptual aspects of a program but is concerned 
rather with the practical results in better allocation of people to jobs. And before 
the theory can be translated into a practically effective selection procedure the fol- 
lowing steps are necessary: 

1. The provision of a method of assessing jobs and individuals on a com- 

mon framework of reference. 

2. The training of individuals in its use. 


When the training program was launched it was considered that a 90 per 
cent level of success should be attained—that is, that properly trained interviewers 
should be able to put the right person in the right job about nine times out of ten. 

The results which are now beginning to be reported show that this level can 
be achieved. Conditions vary from one area to another, particularly in a country 
like Great Britain, where the average company is a small one. There is an over-all 
shortage of labor, so that the range of choice is not always as wide as might be 
hoped and because of this, individuals known to be barely qualified sometimes have 
had to be taken on. Interviewers, also, vary in ability and in their grasp of the situa- 
tion, but the evidence becoming available shows that the expected level is in some 
cases being achieved. 

At present we are in the early stages and only a few hundred students have 
enrolled in the courses. Still fewer have completed their training, and we are still 
a long way from the stage where every company which takes its selection problems 
seriously has an N.I.1.P. trained interviewer on its staff. The general conception, 
however, has been established as sound and practical, and with a little further 
development it should make possible a significant improvement in the use Britain 
makes of its industrial manpower. 





WAGE INCENTIVE RATES—MONEY OR TIME BASIS? 


By JOHN E. BURNS* 


How can wage incentives be figured most equitably—on a money piece rate of 
a certain payment for a certain quantity produced, or a time rate basis of so many 
minutes for so much output? Here is a case account, with examples, of how both 
methods work in actual practice. 


we is the better basis for the payment of wage incentive rates—a money 
piece rate of so many dollars or cents per output of one hundred parts, or a 
time rate basis of so many hours or minutes for an output of one hundred parts? 
Can money piece rates continue to justify their existence? Are they always fair to 
employees or under certain conditions are employees actually penalized because of 
them? And what about time rates? Can they justify their existence? Are they 
sufficiently flexible to meet today's rapidly changing wage rate structure? What 
about tomorrow's? Do time rates pay employees satisfactorily and equitably where 
different base hourly wage rates exist in a group payment plan? 


POSSIBLE INEQUITIES—A CASE IN POINT 


The answers to the above questions came to light recently in the course of 
investigation of some personnel problems existing at a certain manufacturing com- 
pany. The investigation, in one phase, led to a scrutiny of the company’s wage in- 
centive plan inasmuch as one of the compaints of the employees involved wages. 


The complaint was, in short, to the effect that while an employee would at times 
get a raise of five or ten cents an hour, his earnings at the end of the week were not 
even higher by an amount equal to the 40 hours worked at the hourly raise; and, 
further, that frequently, although the employee's base wage rate was not changed 
and he would produce the same output as before, his earnings would be less. 


Inquiry of the company president and the personnel manager revealed that 
the company used a money premium piece rate plan for group piece work earnings 
and that the premium percentage was patterned on a modification of the Rowan 
premium wage incentive plan. As is well known, the Rowan wage plan guarantees 
- that the employee will be paid his regular hourly rate of pay for the number of 
hours worked up to meeting the work standard, but above standard performance the 
employee seceives, in addition, as a premium, a variable percentage of the time- 
worked wages, the percentage varying in accordance with the ratio of hours saved 
to hours standard. Under the Rowan plan it is clearly impossible for an employee 
to double his earnings because to do so would mean that he would have to earn a 
100% premium which can be earned only by doing the impossible—that is, by 
performing the job in no time at all. However, under the modification of the 
Rowan plan as used by the company, the premium percentage was determined not 
by the ratio of hours saved to hours standard, but by the ratio of the piece work 
value increment to the day wages. This was, in effect, the ratio of hours saved to 
hours worked and therefore it was possible (although not probable since the work 
standards were on a motion and time study basis instead of past production records) 
for an employee to earn more than double his day wages. 


* Assistant Professor of Management, De Paul University; Member of the Illinois Bar; Partner, Burns 
and Mueller, Management Engineers 
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DISADVANTAGES OF MONEY PIECE RATES 


By way of general comment, before exploring the particular wage problems 
involved in the case, we may state that, in the first place, it is obvious that where 
money piece rates are in use the hourly rates of pay enter directly into the calcula- 
tion of the rates. Therefore, any change in wage rates necessitates a revision in the 
money piece rates. This entails considerable clerical work even in a small firm and 
in the case of a large corporation which has many thousands of piece rates the 
clerical effort required may well run into a substantial sum of money, to say nothing 
of the time needed to effect the change. Furthermore, if the money piece rates are 
combination rates covering several operations where various job grades and asso- 
ciated rates of pay are involved, the necessary clerical work is much more extensive 
and costly. 

In addition to the disadvantages of money piece rates as indicated above, there 
are some others—such as the fact that the employees do not think in terms of time 
allowed for a job, but only in earnings; that it is difficult to effect and justify a 
change in the rates for improvements made in job methods; and, of course, there is 
the very well known psychological fact that money piece rates are usually associated 
in the minds of employees with the unsavory rate cutting abuses of the past. 

A detailed study of the actual pay conditions in two of the departments of the 
company and an analysis of the data determined the cause of the complaint. This 
can best be shown by the following specific examples which will illustrate the actual 
pay conditions under particular circumstances. 

An analysis of these examples will reveal certain significant facts. For purposes 
of illustration let us consider two different cases—the first, one in which all the 
employees in the work group were paid the same hourly rate of pay; the second, 
one in which all the employees in the work group did not receive the same hourly 
wage rates. Under both cases, the output of each man in the group was the same 
though there were, of course, some instances in other work groups where this was 
not true because of variations in individual employee efficiency, and an avoidance of 
“controlled output.” Each case will show separately the actual situation, first, under 
the money piece rate plan in use by the company, and second, under the time piece 
rate plan prepared for comparison. 

The essential facts were as follows: 

Group premium piece work was the method of payment. 
A liberal modification of the Rowan wage incentive plan as ad 
rates was used. 

(a) Earnings up to task: — E = Ha Rh 

(b) Earnings at or above task: — E == Ha Rh + PRV — TW x Ha Rh or 


one 
Ha Rh + Hs — Ha x Ha Rh 
Ha 
(c) E = Earnings; Ha = Hours Actual; Hs = Hours Standard; Rh = 
per hour; PRV = Piece Rate Value; TW = Time Wages 
In Work Group 1 there were four employees: Athey, Bella, Cushman, and Daniels, 
and each man had a wage rate of $1 per hour. 
In Work Group 2 there were four employees: Edwards, Farley, Grant, and Hall. 


Edwards and Farley had a base rate of $1 per hour; Grant a rate of $1.05, and Hall a 
rate of $1.10. 


The money piece rate was $1 for 100 parts. 

The standard time rate was eight hours for 800 parts. (This standard time rate was 
determined by converting the money piece rates into time piece rates). 

Each employee turned out 1,000 parts in an eight-hour day. 


apted to money piece 


Wage rate 





WAGE INCENTIVES—MONEY OR TIME BASIS? 


CasE 1. EMPLOYEES ALL RECEIVED SAME BASE WAGE RATE 


Example A—Money Piece Rate Plan: 
Total output of Work Group 1 = 4 x 1000 = 4000 parts produced per day. 
Money picce rate value of 4000 parts == 4000 x $1 = $40. 
100 
Time wages per man per day 8 hours x $1 = $8. 
Total time wages for the four men per day = 4 x $8 = $32. 
Amount of premium money to distribute over the group = $40 — $32 = $8. 
Premium percentage using the modified Rowan variable sharing wage plan formula — 
PRV — TW = $40 — $32 = $8 = 25%. 


TW $32 $32 
Earnings of Athey, Bella, Cushman, and Daniels per man per day - 
8 x $1 -+ 25% of 8 x $1 = $8 + $2 = $10. 
Earnings of each man per hour = $10 > 8 = $1.25 or = $1 
Labor cost to the company per day = 4 x $10 = $40. 
Labor cost to the company per hour = 4 x $1.25 = $5. 
Example B—Time Piece Rate Plan: 


Total output of Work Group | 4 x 1000 = 4000 parts produced per day. 
Time piece work hours of credit = 4000 x 1 hour = 40. 


100 
Time wages per man per day = 8 hours x $1 = $8. 
Actual hours worked by the group = 4 x 8 = 32. 
Number of hours saved or premium hours to distribute over the group = 40 —~ 32 


Premium percentage using the modified Rowan variable sharing wage plan formula > 
Hs — Ha = 40 — 32 8 = 25%. 
Ha 32 32 
Earnings of Athey, Bella, Cushman, and Daniels, per day 
8 x $1 + 25% of 8x $1 = $8 + $2 = $10. 
Earnings of each man per hour = $10 + 8 = $1.25 or 
= $1 + 25% x $1 = $1.25. 
Labor cost to the company per day = 4 x $10 = $40. 
Labor cost to the company per hour = 4 x $1.25 = $5. 


Examining the conditions revealed in Case 1, Examples A and B, we see that regard- 
less of whether the employees were paid on a money rate or time rate basis the 
earnings of each of the employees were the same—that is $1.25 per hour or $10 
per day each. We also note that the cost to the company was the same—namely, 
$5 per hour and $40 per day. What was the reason for this? The answer lies in 
the fact that the wage rate of each employee, $1 per hour, was the same, and the 
premium percentage, 25%, was the same. Furthermore, in arriving at the premium 
percentage in Case 1, Example A, Money Piece Rate Plan, the hourly wage rates of 
the employees had to be used, but in Case 1, Example B, Time Piece Rate Plan, the 
employees’ hourly wage rates did not enter into the picture at all in computing th: 
premium pefcentage. (Incidentally, this would also be true if we employed th« 
formulae of other wage rate plans using any one of several fixed premium per- 
centages, such as Halsey at 50°, Gantt at 20%, and Bedeaux at 75%.) Certainly, 
then, there was no cause for employee grievances due to alleged wage inequities in 
Case 1, as indicated in either Example A or B. Each man was paid the same hourly 
wage rate, produced the same amount of acceptable output and received the same 
earnings. 

What about our other situation, then—the case of different base hourly rates 
paid in the same work group? Was it likely to show any reason or justification for 
the employee complaints regarding their wages? To determine this, an analysis was 
made of the facts pertaining to the employees in Work Group 2. As you recall, in 
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Work Group 2 the employees did not all receive the same base hourly wage rates. 
The differences in the wage rates were due primarily to factors such as length of 
service, merit rating, transfers of lower or higher wage-rated employees into or out 


of the work group because of production expansion, retrenchment and similar 
causes. 


Case 2. EmMptoyees Dip Nor ALL RECEIVE SAME WAGE RATE 


The facts differed from Case 1 only in that the four employees, Edwards, Farley, 
Grant, and Hall, had unidentical wage rates which were $1, $1, $1.05, and $1.10 respec- 
tively. 

Example C—Money Piece Rate Plan: 
Total output of Work Group 2 = 4 x 1000 = 4000 parts produced per day 
Money piece rate value of 4000 parts = 4000 x $1 = $40. 
100 
Time wages of Edwards and Farley = 8 hours x $1 = $8 
Time wages of Grant = 8 hours x $1.05 = $8.40 
Time wages of Hall = 8 hours x $1.10 = $8.80 
Total time wages for the four men = $33.20. 
Amount of premium money to distribute over the group $40 — $33.20 
Premium percentage = PRV — TW = $40 _— $33.20 $6.80 20.48% 
TW $33.20 $33.20 
Earnings of Edwards and Farley per day = 8 x $1 + 20.48% of 8 x $1 
$8 + $1.64 = $9.64. : 
Earnings of Grant per day = 8 x $1.05 + 20.48% of 8 x $1.05 
$8.40 + $1.72 = $10.12. 
Earnings of Hall per day = 8 x $1.10 +- 20.48¢¢ of 8 x $1.10 
$8.80 + $1.80 = $10.60. 
Earnings of Edwards and Farley per hour = $9.64 + 8 = $1.205 or 
$1 + 20.48% X $1 = $1.205. 
Earnings of Grant per hour = $10.12 > 8 = $1.265 or = 
$1.05 + 20.48% X $1.05 = $1.265. 
Earnings of Hall per hour = $10.60 + 8 = $1.325 or 
$1.10 + 20.48% X $1.10 = $1.325. 
Labor cost to company per day = $9.64 + $9.64 + $10.12 + $10.60 = $40. 
Labor cost to company per hour = $1.205 + $1.205 + $1.265 + $1.325 = $5 
Example D—Time Piece Rate Plan: 
Total output of Work Group 2 = 4 X 1000 4000 parts produced per day 
Total piece work hours of credit = 4000 X 1 hour = 40 
100 
Actual hours worked by the group = 4 X 8 32. 
Number of premium hours to distribute over the group = 40 — 32 8. 
Premium percentage using the modified Rowan variable sharing wage plan formula 
Hs — Ha 40 ~ 32 = 8 = 25%. 
Ha 32 32 


4 


Earnings of Edwards and Farley per day 8 X $1 + 25% of 8 X $1 


$8 + $2 = $10. 
Earnings of Grant per day = 8 X $1.05 + 25% of 8 X $1.05 
$8.40 + $2.10 = $10.50. 
Earnings of Hall per day = 8 X $1.10 + 25% of 8 X $1.10 
$8.80 + $2.20 = $11. 
Earnings of Edwards and Farley per hour = $10 => 8 $1.25 or 
$1 + 25% X $1 = $1.25. 
Earnings of Grant per hour = $10.50 = 8 $1.313 or 
$1.05 + 25% X $1.05 = $1.313. 
Earnings of Hall per hour = $11 + 8 = $1.375 or 
$1.10 + 25% X $1.10 = $1.375. 
Labor cost to company per day = $10 + $10 + $10.50 + $11 = $41.5». 
Labor cost to company per hour = $1.25 + $1.25 + $1.313 + $1.375 $5.19 
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Examining Case 2, Examples C and D, we observe that the earnings of 
Edwards, Farley, Grant, and Hall were different irrespective of whether the em- 
ployees were paid on a money rate or a time rate basis. Under Example C, it is 
evident that Edwards and Farley did not earn as much as Athey, Bella, Cushman, 
and Daniels did under either of the examples of Case 1, even though they were 
paid the same hourly wage and produced the same amount of output. Under Exam- 
ple D, however, they did. Also, we see that the labor cost to the company was not 
the same under the examples of Case 2. It is noticed, however, that both the hourly 
and daily labor cost to the company in Case 2, Example C, was identical with the 
cost under each of the examples of Case 1, namely $5 per hour and $40 per day. 
Under Case 2, Example D, it is seen that the cost to the company was slightly more, 
being $5.19 per hour and $41.50 per day. 


Further scrutiny of Case 2, Examples C and D, reveals that the premium per- 
centage was not the same for each example. It was 20.48% in the money piece 
rate plan and 25% in the time piece rate plan. But, although the cost to the com- 
pany remained the same with the 20.48% premium percentage of Case 2, Example 
C, as with the 25% of Case 1, Examples A and B, we notice that employees, 
Edwards and Farley, in Case 2, Example C, had suffered financially to the amount 
of 36 cents per day each and that the 72 cents had been divided up between Grant 
and Hall. Now we begin to appreciate the employees’ wage complaints. 


It was obvious, therefore, that under the money piece rate wage plan with the 
variable sharing premium, any increase in wage rates for any members of the work 
group or a transfer-in of higher wage rated employees seriously and adversely 
affected the earnings of the other members of the group. In other words, the latter 
actually got a pay cut, to say nothing of the fact that the individuals receiving the 


wage increase and the transferred-in higher rated employees did not benefit as fully 
as they should. Serious personnel difficulties had arisen from this fact. Even though 
the employees did not understand what had happened they saw the concrete results 
in their weekly pay. 


A MORE EQUITABLE METHOD 


On the other hand, we see that under the time piece rate wage plan, if an 
employee's wage rate was increased or decreased or if a higher rated employee was 
transferred into the work group it had no effect at all, one way or the other, on the 
earnings of the rest of the employees in the group. Moreover, if an employee's 
hourly rate was increased he benefited in direct proportion to his increase in base 
wage rate, and also a higher hourly rated transferred-in employee was not penalized 
but benefited in direct and full proportion to his rate. This justifiable state of 
affairs could never change under the time piece rate plan because the employee's 
hourly rate of pay never entered into the calculation of the premium percentage. 


ADVANTAGES 


While it is true, as Example D shows, that the labor cost to the company under 
the time piece rate plan would be slightly higher, it would be justifiably higher. 
The company certainly could not want and could not expect some employees to pay 
for raises given to other employees, and, further, it should want and should expect 
that employees who receive wage increases benefit fully from such increases. More- 
over, it should be emphasized that there are advantages for management other than 
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fairness to employees, which will result from the introduction of a time piece rate 
plan, which will more than offset the initial increase in payroll cost which may 
result. 

Employee morale will be higher and production will increase. The increase in 
output will result in a lower unit cost because there will be more units over which 
to spread the overhead cost. It will be easier for employees to understand the 
part the time standards play in their earnings and they will begin to think in terms 
of time allowed for the various operations, rather than in money allowed. Wages 
on a standard time basis are much better for cost control and efficiency measures as 
well as for cost accounting and budgeting purposes. There is no necessity to change 
time standards for changes in wage levels or make-up of work groups. It is rela- 
tively easy to change time rates and to justify such a change for improvements 
made in job methods. 


CONCLUSION 


It was clear, from the analysis of the situation in this company, that the time 
piece rate wage plan had greater advantages both for management and employees 
than the money piece rate wage plan. This was discussed and reviewed with the 
management of the company and they saw the inequities of which they had beea 
unaware. The company paid a single wage rate for the various job classifications 
rather than a rate range and had generally made an effort to see that the several 
work groups were composed of employees with the same base rates of poy. At 
times, however, it was inevitable that some of the work groups were made up of 
employees with different base rates of pay. 

The management expressed a favorable reaction to the recommendation that 
a change to a time piece rate basis be considered and requested that further studies 


be made for their consideration. Subsequently, a company-wide study of the wage 
condition was made, and as a result, the company changed over to the time piece 
rate wage plan, put in a job evaluation program, and brought its wages into line 
with the area averages. 





TEACHING PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE UNIVERSITY 


By ROBERT A. SUTERMEISTER 
Associate Professor 
College of Business Administration 
University of Washington 


Here is a description of one university's methods of preparing students of personnel 
administration for a realistic and resourceful approach to the problems that await 
them in business. The author will welcome comments and suggestions from other 


educators and business men who are interested in the techniques of formal training 
for personnel work. 


R the basic survey course in Personnel Administration ’given at the College of 
Business Administration, University of Washington, we have established several 
objectives. First, students should be provided with information which they can use 
in their local geographical areas immediately upon graduation. For example, indoc- 
trination of new employees, supervision, and follow-up concern every type of 
company and organization, whereas formal programs of job analysis, testing, rat- 
ings, job evaluation and similar techniques concern relatively few firms in this 
geographical area. Therefore, in our course in Personnel Management, we feel that 
more time should be spent on the former subjects than on the latter.! 

Second, students should not only acquire information but they should learn 
how to use it and apply it successfully to specific situations. It is one thing to have 
a clear idea of the functions of a personnel department; it is quite another to carry 
out the functions so that they have the full cooperation and support of the line 
organization and are effective at the employee level. Some personnel directors with 
an excellent knowledge of personnel techniques have personnel programs which 
are unsuccessful at the point of contact with employees. 

Third, a university should consider more than the local geographic area and 
more than currently accepted practices in the field. The university should provide 
leadership for business. It should prepare students in personnel administration for 
positions in other geographical areas where greater use may be made of formal 
tools and techniques; and it should also prepare students to pioneer in the use of 
good personnel techniques and procedures where they have not been used before. 


MAINTAINING STUDENT INTEREST 


We feel that the lecture method is but poorly suited to teaching personnel 
administration. A student has to do more than listen—he has to learn. Learning 
proceeds fastest when there is a desire for learning born of a sincere interest in the 
subject. The teacher's primary job, therefore, is to create and maintain interest in 
the subject. Widespread student participation in the class is one way of developing 
and maintaining interest, and can be accomplished in a number of ways as out- 
lined in the following paragraphs. 


1 A laboratory course in personnel tools and techniques may be taken after this survey course. Also 
available is a course in administering a union contract. 
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READING ASSIGNMENTS AND REPORTS 


The students are assigned a standard textbook in personnel administration. 
In class it is taken for granted that the book assignment has been read, and a 
minimum of material covered by the book is repeated in class. Before tests, the 
instructor reviews with the class the highlights of the book in order to point out 
what he considers important, and to steer the class away from memorization of 
unimportant details. 

Each student chooses from the course outline a subject that fits his own 
interests, and makes a five minute oral report on a current magazine article on that 
subject.2, On some subjects covered in the course there may be no oral reports, 
and on other subjects, five or six reports. Oral reports serve several purposes. 
They familiarize all the students in the class with current literature in the per- 
sonnel field; they give students a little practice in speaking before a group; and, 
most important, they serve as a springboard for class discussion of the various 
subjects covered in the course. Rather than the instructor coming into class and 
introducing the subject with a lecture, the students themselves introduce almost 
every subject. 


CLASS DISCUSSION 


The class members ask questions of the student who has made his report, 
and make their own comments and observations on the subject. The instructor 
injects ideas into the discussion and asks questions to steer the discussion so that 
all major points on the subject will be considered. It is felt that students are 
impressed more with ideas they have thought out for themselves than by ideas set 
before them by the instructor. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING 


After or during class discussion of each subject, the instructor will submit 
one or more problems for solution. In discussing the problems, students are asked 
to draw on all the information at their command, whether obtained from textbooks, 
class reports, class discussion, instructor's comments, previous courses, or personal 
experience. The purpose of this, of course, is to have the classroom situation 
approximate actual business situations as nearly as possible. Two samples of the 
type of problems presented to students for class discussion follow. Problem A is 
designed to get tiem to see for themselves the necessity of making some kind of a 
job analysis—formal or informal—before an intelligent approach to hiring em- 
ployees can be made. 


PROBLEM A 


Upon graduation from college, you accept a position with a Seattle lumber firm which 
is completing construction of a new sawmill in a small town in Oregon. Your job will be 
that of combination timekeeper and employment man. The firm has had no previous ex- 
perience in operating its own sawmill, but has obtained an experienced mill superintendent, 
who is now on the job. The mill will be completed in two months, and will employ 50 
men. What steps would you take during these next two months to be sure you employ the 
necessary men to operate the mill when it starts up ? 


Problem B is designed to encourage students to think through a safety program— 
not only the program itself but how to get it adopted and working effectively. 


* By special permission of the instructor, a student may report on some pertinent personal experi 
ence, provided he has made a survey of the current literature and become familiar with the various 
publications in the personnel field. 
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PROBLEM B 


_ The president of your company asks you, the personnel director, to outline a program 
for reducing accidents and to recommend the best way to put the program into effect. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Mainsprings of Men? by Whiting Williams is assigned as outside reading. 
The dramatic story behind this book is related in an effort to get students to really 
want to read it. It serves as a supplement to the textbook and is especially helpful 
to any students who have not worked because it aids them in understanding some- 
thing of the thoughts and motivations of working men.* This book, though pub- 
lished in 1925 and now out of print, does an outstanding job of transmitting to 
students the feelings and sentiments of working people. Frequent reference is made 
to this book by the students themselves in class discussions. 


MOVIES AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Out of the oral reports, the questions and comments of the students, the in- 
structor’s suggestions, and discussion of the problems, some general conclusions 
are usually drawn by the class itself. When appropriate films are available they 
are then used to dramatize the conclusions which the class has already reached. 
Liberal use is made of films where they serve this purpose of reinforcement of 
ideas, but not as a substitute for the thinking through of problems by the class. 
Some of the films and transcriptions used, and the subjects to which they apply 
follow: 


OUTLINE OF COURSE FILM 


Introduction & Organization 
Job Analysis 
Selection 
Placement & Follow Up You Are Sperry Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Those First Impressions Sears Roebuck & Co. 
Introducing the New Worker ; 
to His Job U. S. Office of Education 
Placing the Right Man on the 
Job U. S. Office of Education 
Transfers & Promotions 


Training The Present Economic Era and = ( Transcription of a talk given 
Its Relationship to Produc- in Seattle in March 1949 
tion Through Training by L. A. Appley, Presi- 

dent, American Manage- 
ment Association) 

Supervisory Training Supervising Workers on the 
Job 1. S. Office of Education 

The Supervisor as a Leader ’. S. Office of Education 

Status of the Foreman in A’ New Supervisor Takes a 

Management Look at His Job . S. Office of Education 
Working with Other Super- 

visors U. S. Office of Education 

Developing Cooperation 1. S. Office of Education 


3 Scribners, New York, 1925. 


* Management and Morale and Management and the Worker are read in a previous course in 
Human Relations, which is a prerequisite for Personnel Management 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE 


Improved Job Methods 


American System of Business 


Wages and Salary Adminis- 
tration 


Merit Rating 
Safety 


PERSONNEL 


FILM 
Improving the Job 
Flow Process Chart 
Production: Key to Plenty 


Partners in Production 
Principles and Interest 
Safety in the Shop 


U. S. Office of Education 
Library of Congress 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


Aetna Casualty & Ins. Co. 
National Safety Council 
U. S. Office of Education 


Collective Bargaining 
Morale 
Mechanics and Forms 


Security, etc. 52 Paychecks Each Year Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. 


CASES 


Actual cases5 are used for further illustration in the following parts of the 
course: 


SUBJECT TITLE OF CASE 

Selection of Employees 

Status of Foremen 

Hours of Work 

Guaranteed Employment 

Wage determination 

General functions of a Personnel 
Department (Summary) 


Willett Mfg. Co. 
Puritan Electric Co. 
Kellogg Mfg. Co. 
Procter and Gamble 
Standard Oil 


Servel Electric 


GUEST SPEAKERS 


Usually one or two guest speakers are invited to talk to the class each quarter. 
These have included the manager of the Seattle office of the Washington State 
Employment Service; an officer of the Retail Credit Company; and the Supervisor 
of Safety for the State of Washington. 


MAJOR EMPHASIS 


Our major emphasis in the course is on the formation of attitudes, points of 
view, approaches, and understanding rather than memory work. We want a student 
graduating from this course to make effective application of what he has learned 
in whatever capacity he may be engaged. If he becomes a personnel director or 
assistant, he must know how to get a personnel program across and make it work. 
He must learn to solicit the cooperation of the line organization—top management, 
superintendent, and all supervisors—in formulating and carrying out the pro- 
gram. He must minimize his own importance and build up the line organization to 
the employees, rather than short-circuit lines of authority by encouraging em- 
ployees to by-pass their supervisors and come directly to the personnel department. 
The student must learn to use persuasion to convince the line supervisors of the 
importance of their doing a good personnel job with the employees because, in the 


5 By permission of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 
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final analysis, the employees’ immediate supervisors are the real personnel men in 
an organization. It is they who can make or break a personnel program. 


COURSE MECHANICS 


A student will have free access to textbooks when he is in business, but he 
needs practice in applying the information in these books to specific situations as 
they arise. We discourage memory work by allowing students to bring any books 
and notes they wish to examinations. We want .o emphasize the application of 
knowledge to problems, using sound methods, approach, and understanding. 

Moreover, attendance in class has no bearing on the grade received. If a 
student on examination can exhibit an understanding of personnel problems and 
demonstrate a good approach in solving them, he will get a satisfactory grade even 
if he has not attended a single regular class. Who are we to say he can get under- 
standing only by attending our class? He may have had it when he registered for 
the course and not need to attend class to pass the course. Discounting attendance 
as a factor in the course grade also encourages us to make our classes as inter- 
esting as we can. Students, too, react favorably, and apparently attend a class more 
willingly when they know there is no compulsion to attend. 


CHECK LIST AND EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


At one of the final meetings of the course, an Industrial Relations Check List 
is distributed to each student. It is designed to enable the head of a company to 
determine whether he has a good industrial relations program. This check list 
represents something of a brief summary of the highlights of the course. 

Also, a list of numerous problems in personnel, such as those mentioned pre- 


viously under “Problem Solving” is given to the students several weeks before 
final examination. The several questions on the final examination are taken from 
this list. The purpose, of course, is to direct the students’ attention and thinking 
during his review to important areas rather than insignificant details. 

Last, cach student is asked to submit anonymously to the instructor any criti- 
cisms he may have of the course and suggestions for improvements. 


CONCLUSION 


At the University of Washington, we are trying to provide students in our 
survey course in Personnel Management with (a) information that will be of real 
practical value to them on their jobs, (b) — in applying this information 
to specific problems, and (c) knowledge of tools and procedures to help them 
expand the frontiers in the personnel field. 

To attain these objectives we rely largely upon stimulating the students’ 
interest, thinking, and learning by use of student oral reports for instigating 
class discussion, problem-solving, interesting reading, audio-visual aids, case studies, 
and guest speakers. Our major emphasis is on understanding and point of view. 
If in ten brief weeks we can make proper approach and attitude a part of the 
students, we feel they can add technical knowledge as the need for it arises. Stu- 
dents who later are members of a personnel department shall be able to carry on 
a personnel program that is really effective, not in the corner personnel office, 
but out in the plant and offices at the point of contact between the employee and 
his immediate supervisor. Students who do not become members of a personnel 
department will find ample opportunities for applying information learned in this 
course wherever their jobs place them in contact with other people. 





OBJECTIONS TO NLRB ELECTIONS 


By CHARLES H. TOWER 


Assistant Director 
Employee-Employer Relations Department 
National Association of Broadcasters 
Washington, D. C. 


What constitutes an impairment of a free choice in a representation election? There 
is no definitive answer to this question, but certain patterns have emerged which 
offer management and unions some help in deciding what types of activity have 
been held to prevent a free choice and what have not. This comprehensive article 
offers practical guidance on pre-election conduct and on making sensible decisions 
in regard to objecting to past activity of the opposing party. 


co the passage of the Wagner Act in 1935, the National Labor Relations 
Board has conducted more than 46,960 elections te determine what union, if 
any, shall represent a given group of employces. During 1949, approximately 4,750 
such elections were conducted. The ballot box has largely supplanted the strike 
in determining who shall represent employees.' It is natural that the successful 
handling of such an enormous balloting job has necessitated the development of a 
substantial body of rules and procedures. A large share of these have to do with 
the problem of setting the framework within which the statutory freedom of choice 
may be exercised. 

What constitutes an impairment of a free and uncoerced choice is a question 
not easily answered. Yet it is a question which is frequently raised, especially—as 
might be expected—by a losing party. Scapegoats are as much in demand in NLRB 
elections as in the usual political ballot. In practical terms, it is worth while that 
a participant—be it company or union—have some realistic notion as to what types 
of activity have been held to prevent a free choice and what have not. Such knowl- 
edge will serve as a guide to future pre-election conduct as well as to the making 
of sensible decisions in regard to objecting to past activity of the opposing party. 

The Wagner Act and its successor, the Taft-Hartley Act, have vested the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board with the power to conduct representation elections 
and also with the correlative authority to determine what conditions are necessary 
for the exercise of a free choice. The Supreme Court has said that “The control of 
the election proceeding, and the determination of the steps necessary to conduct that 
election fairly were matters which Congress entrusted to the Board alone.’ 2 
Moreover, there is no direct court review of representation proceedings under the 
National Labor Relations Act. A company may achieve indirect review by refusing 
to bargain with a certified bargaining agent on the grounds that an irregularity 
existed in the representation proceeding. 

Nowhere has the Board listed in the form of a set of rules those types of 
activity which it will regard as invalidating a free choice. Following its usual policy, 
the Board has built up on a case-by-case basis the requirements of a valid election. 
In fact, more than ever before, Board cases in this field are punctuated with the 
phrase, “under all the circumstances of this case” or “under all the circumstances 
present here.”” Such a policy is undoubtedly sound administration, but it affords little 
solace to those who would advise clients or instruct subordinates as to the exact 
whereabouts of the line between legitimate and illegitimate conduct. 


1 Also during 1949, more than 4,520 elections were held pursuant to the union shop authorization pro- 


cedure set up by the Taft-Hartley Act. Most of the material contained herein is applicable to both 


types. 
2 Waterman Steamship Corp. v. NLRB, 309 U. S. 206. 
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The procedure for filing objections to the conduct of an NLRB election is 
simple enough. Where the balloting is conducted pursuant to an Agreement for 
Consent Election, a letter sent to the Regional Director within a five-day period 
after the election, setting forth in brief the grounds for the objection, will suffice. 
The Consent Agreement itself specifies that the Regional Director shall have the 
authority to dispose of all questions relating to the validity of the balloting. His 
decision is final, unless it can be shown to have been arbitrary or capricious—a 
circumstance which is very difficult to find and even more difficult to prove. Formal 
hearings on objections are held only in cases which present novel or unusual issues 
or which are characterized by a complicated factual situation. Otherwise, the ruling 
on objections is based on an informal investigation by a Board Agent. If the elec- 
tion is Board ordered, the decision on objections is made by the Board either after 
a formal hearing or upon recommendation of the Regional Director. 


I. EMPLOYER INTERFERENCE 


It is to be expected that the great majority of cases decided by the Board in 
the realm of objections to elections has involved the consideration of alleged inter- 
ference by employers. The reason lies partly in the fact that prior to the Taft- 
Hartley Act there was no such thing as an unfair labor practice for a labor organiza- 
tion (although a very few elections were set aside because of union interference). 
But, even since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, employer interference has 
more often been the subject of the Board’s attention. This can be attributed to the 
obvious fact that in most cases the employer is in a more strategic erty to inter- 
fere successfully. Thus the temptation is greater. Employer interference falls into 
a number of broad categories, which are discussed separately below. 


1. Speeches, letters and leaflets 


“What can I do to present my side of the story?” is a question which every 
labor lawyer has heard from his industrial clients. ““Why can’t I answer the union 
in kind?” The answer is, of course, that you can—at least with only a few ex- 
ceptions. 

During the early days of the Wagner Act, the Board subscribed to a policy 
of severely restricting employer utterances pertaining to the question of unioniza- 
tion. Predicated on the theory (supposedly contained in the statute itself) that the 
employees’ selection of a bargaining agent was of no concern to the employer, the 
decisions said in effect that management could not indicate to employees its dis- 
approval of unions or urge employees to reject unionization. Holdings of this 
type were bitterly resented by employers, not only as an infringement of a consti- 
tutional right but also as an unfair, one-sided rule in a highly competitive situation. 
The legal theory of non-interest, advanced by representatives of the Board, had little 
appeal to an employer who had been vilified by a union organizer or who regarded 
unionization of his employees as nothing short of revolution. 

Court decisions* and changing Board personnel gradually brought a relaxation 
of this restrictive policy. The Taft-Hartley Act completed the job. But even before 
the passage of that law in the summer of 1947, the Board was permitting employers 
wide latitude in expressing their views on unionization, however hostile or intem- 
perate these expressions might be.5 Today there are no restrictions as to what an 
8 In re American Book-Stratford Press, Inc., 80 NLRB No. 142. 

* NLRB v. Virginia Electric & Power Co., 314 U. S. 469; NLRB v. American Tube Bending Co., 
134 F(2d) 993 (CCA 2), cert. den. 320 U. S. 768; NLRB v. Trojan Powder Co., 135 F(2d) 337 
(CCA 3), cert. den. 320 U. S. 768. 

5 In re Hercules Motors Corp., 73 NLRB 650. 
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employer may say on the subject of unionization so long as the expression contains 
no threat of reprisal or promise of benefit. Thus, as in the Hercules Motors case 
(decided before the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act), an employer may character- 
ize the union's organizational efforts “‘as an attack upon ithe mutual interests of the 
employer and the employees’ or ask employees “to ‘judge for themselves where 
their individual welfare lay.’"’ In a more recent case, the Board, in reversing a 
Regional Director, found no threat in the following statement: 


And what about overtime? Most organized plants work on a 40-hour schedule. At Cleve 
land Plastics, those of you who so desire can continue on substantial overtime at time and 
one-half rates. Figure out what it would cost you if a Union contract forced us to work 
on a 40-hour schedule. . .. We do know that any increase in the hourly rate would prob- 
ably mean a reduction in the overtime work that you have been getting. .. . Ask yourself 
if you want to continue working steadily, at good rates and with substantial overtime, or 
whether you want to take the chance of strikes, lost wages and a contract that might result 
in loss of overtime work.° 


A recitation of past benefits accorded to employees without the intervention 
of a union is legitimate.’ The law today permits vilification of union officials and 
the objectives and tactics of labor organizations (even though good sense may 
dictate otherwise). If the employer is characterized as a ‘‘Fascist,”” now the union 
organizer may be called a ‘‘Communist.’’ The gloves are off. The truth must reveal 
itself, if at all, “in the competition of the market place.” 

There is no restriction—threats and promises aside—on the quality or the 
substance of a statement, nor apparently is there any on the quantity. In The Bab- 
cock and Wilcox case, the Board was faced with a situation in which the company 
engaged in an all-out propaganda campaign to defeat the union. A continuous and 
almost hour-by-hour barrage of anti-union material was inflicted on the employees. 
In his report on objections, the Trial Examiner felt that “the Employer's privilege 
to express his bias’’ was forfeited by stretching it “into a concerted campaign of 
Opposition . . . [essentially] coercive in character.” In rejecting this view, the 
Board pointed out that despite the insistence of the campaign, the speeches con- 
tained no threats or promises and hence were privileged.§ 

According to Webster, a threat is ‘‘the expression of an intention to inflict evil 
or injury on another.” The NLRB defines a threat as a statement reasonably cal- 
culated to coerce employees in the exercise of their right to join or not to join a 
labor organization.? Usual threats include statements that reprisals for engaging in 
union activity will take the form of discharge, temporary layoff, closing of the plant, 
demotion to a less desirable or lower paying job, etc. All these or any of them 
would be regarded as sufficient to set aside an election if made by a responsible 
company official within a reasonable time before the balloting. The threat need not 
be expressly stated. Implied or veiled references to possible reprisals are enough. 
‘For example, in a very recent case (In re Smith Rice Mill Inc., 83 NLRB No. 53, 
Supplemental Decision and Order Dated March 10, 1950), the Board found a 
veiled threat to be contained in the following paragraph of a company circular: 

‘If you do not like your boss, you should be working somewhere else. If you 

like your job, you should be loyal to the boss. A vote of ‘No’ in the coming 

election will be a vote of confidence in your boss and will mark you as a loyal 
employee of Smith Rice Mill Inc.’ ”’ 





* In re Cleveland Plastics, Inc., 8-RC-320 (August 6, 1949). 
In re L. H. Butcher Co., 81 NLRB No. 183. 

8 In re The Babcock and Wilcox Co., 77 NLRB 577. 

* In re Seamprufe, Inc., 16-CA-39 (April 8, 1949). 
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The company president may make the statement, or it can be made by a single fore- 
man acting without the authorization of company policy, or in some cases even act- 
ing in contradiction to company policy.!9 In either case, objections will be sustained. 
In fact, even if, for example, a rumor of shutdown is spread by employees without 
any interference or suggestion by management, an election may be set aside. Un- 


+ sat this would be so if the company, knowing of the rumor, neglected to 
eny it. 


A SIGNIFICANT ISSUE 


A novel aspect of this problem was raised in a recent Board decision involv- 
ing union objections to an election conducted among employees of the Lafayette 
National Bank of Brooklyn.'! Prior to the election the company sent a letter to all 
voting employees emphasizing, first, that unionization might drive away depositors 
and, secondly, that employees joining a union would find it difficult to get jobs 
with other banks. Relying primarily on the second aspect of the letter, a majority 
of the Board found the letter to convey a threat of economic reprisal on the theory 
that the letter implied that company influence would be used to prevent union 
employees from securing jobs with other financial institutions. In his dissenting 
opinion, Board Member Murdock could find no such inference. He stated that the 
issue was simply whether or not an employer could call to the attention of employees 
the fact that unionization might bring about future discrimination on the part of 
other employers. Despite its admitted effectiveness as an argument against union- 
ization, the statement was not, said the dissenter, unlawful, because it contained 
no threat of reprisal by the employer making the threat. 


The broader problem presented by the case is significant. Can an employer, 
prior to an election, advise employees of undesirable economic consequences which 
may flow from a possible union certification resulting from that election? If the 
consequences follow from the employer's own activity, the answer seems clear. He 
must hold his tongue no matter how sound his reasons may appear to be. If union- 
ization of a plant will mean the closing of that plant strictly on economic grounds, 
that fact must not be made known to employees. On the other hand, what if, as in 
the bank’s case, the foreseeable harm to employees may flow from the actions of an- 
other employer? What, for example, if a major purchaser of the company’s product 
will discontinue his purchases if the supplier becomes unionized? Certainly such a 
fact is relevant. To speak of freedom of choice where such information is known but 
cannot be lawfully divulged is a mockery. It is axiomatic that no freedom of choice 
can exist without some knowledge of available facts. Admittedly the problem of 
preventing abuse is difficult. There appears to be no case in which the Board has 
fully explored the problem. 


‘© {f a company has clearly brought home to employees its neutral position on the subject of unioniza- 
tion, isolated threats by supervisors will usually not serve as a sufficient basis to support an unfair 
labor practice charge. They may constitute grounds for setting aside an election, especially if the state 
ments have been brought to the employer’s attention and he has failed to disavow them, assuming, of 
course, that he has a reasonable oppertunity to do so. 


‘1 In re Lafayette National Bank of Brooklyn, 77 NLRB 1210. 


12 “Several unfair labor practice cases have discussed the problem, but the results are inconclusive. A 
general prediction that dire economic consequences (not caused by the employer) will follow unioniza- 
tion has been prmitted in a number of cases. (See In re Agar Packing and Provision Corp., 81 
NLRB No. 199). However, a specific prediction of loss of employment was frowned upon in another 
recent case. (In re J. S. Abercrombie Co., 83 NLRB No. 85; also cf. In re A. J. Showalter Co., 
64 NLRB 573).” 
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METHOD OF UTTERANCE A DECISIVE FACTOR 


There is one exception to the general rule enunciated above. Circumstances 
surrounding an otherwise lawful expression of opinion may apparently color the 
statement with interference. A majority of the Board in the General Shoe case!3 
held that a speech containing no threats or promises which, on the day before the 
election, was delivered by the company president to small groups of from one to 25 
employees assembled in the president's office amounted to interference. In setting 
aside the election, the Board pointed out that ‘‘the significant element is the method 
selected. . . . In our opinion, this conduct and the employer's instructions to 
its foremen to propagandize employees in their homes, went so far beyond 
the presently accepted custom of campaigns directed at employees’ reasoning facul- 
ties that we are not justified in assuming that the election results represented the 
employees’ own true wishes.’’ From this analysis two Board members dissented, 
primarily on the grounds that since Section 8(c) of the Taft-Hartley Act precluded 
a finding that the speech was an unfair labor practice, it should not be regarded 
as sufficient basis for setting aside an election. Two cases decided since the General 
Shoe decision have tended to limit rather than expand its application:'4 However, 
the principle still stands. 

Strictly speaking, the majority position is sound. At least by its wording, if 
not by its intent, Section 8(c) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which guarantees freedom 
of expression in the absence of threats or promises, applies to unfair labor prac- 
tice cases and not to representation cases.!5 Furthermore, prior to the Taft-Hartley 
Act as well as after its passage, it is true, as the majority pointed out, that elections 
were set aside because of activity which by its very nature could not have been 
regarded as an unfair labor practice.!© Finally the decision is careful to emphasize 
“the method’’ and “the conbeet” rather than the speech itself as the essential ele- 
ments, thus making it possible, theoretically, to dispose of the case without resort- 
ing to the “free speech” question.!” 

While the majority opinion is not without foundation, it can be criticized as 
being based upon a too literal reading of the statute. Had the question of the 
application of Section 8(c) to representation proceedings been raised when the 
Act was passed, it is reasonable to assume that all would have agreed that it did 
apply. The focal point of almost every union campaign is an election. By the terms 
of the statute itself, an employer or a union official may lawfully speak his piece 
as long as it is free from threats or promises. Yet these privileged expressions— 
however lawful they may be—can be made the basis for setting aside a proceeding 
which is, in effect, the end product of the union's entire campaign. 

In evaluating the coercive character of an oral or written statement, the Board 
has adopted the position that concrete evidence of coercive effect—or lack of it— 


18 In re General Shoe Corp., 77 NLRB 124. . 

4 Cf. In re Mallinkrodt Chemical Works, 79 NLRB 1399; In re Gray Drug Stores, Inc., 79 NLRB 1140. 

48 Whether or not the decision is consistent with the requirements of the First Amendment is open to 
debate. As a matter of analogy, there are many instances where otherwise privileged remarks lose their 
protection because of the circumstances under which they are uttered. Such circumstances do not neces- 
sarily exist here. On the other hand, as one authority has suggested, it can be argued that the nature 
of the poeenesing is —e administrative and that the result of sustaining such objections does not 

act 


prejudice or in 
question is involved. ; ; 
In ve P. D. Gwaltney, Jr., and Co., Inc., 74 NLRB 371; In re Continental Oil Co., 58 NLRB 1 
17It is possible to discern a kindred relationship between the General Shoe case and a pre-Taft-Hartley 
Act case, In re Clark Bros. Co., Inc., 70 NLRB 802. In the latter case, the Board enunciated its 
short-lived “captive audience” theory, which in substance said that an otherwise po ee expression 
would be regarded as coercive if employees were compelled to attend the meeting at which it was made. 
Underlying both cases is the assumption that there is a basic inequality in the opportunity to present 


arguments. Though the assumption is not without merit, cne :egitimacy of its application is open to 
question. 


imit the respondent’s rights in any substantial matter; hence no constitutional 
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is immaterial.'8 The words will be judged on the basis of the effect they might, 
under all the circumstances, be reasonably expected to produce, and not on the 
effect they actually have produced. This has always annoyed the defending party, 
who invariably wants to bring in “x’’ number of employees who will swear that 
the threatening language did not influence their votes in the slightest; yet no other 
position would be administratively workable. As the Board has said, “the subjective 
mind of employees” and the coercive influence produced therein are not susceptible 
of easy measurement.!9 

In addition to the content of a particular statement, its temporal relation 
to the election must be considered. In the much cited Maywood Hosiery case, the 
Board noted that to constitute interference the activity must be both (1) coercive 
in character, and (2) so related to the election, in time or otherwise, as to have 
had a probable effect upon the employees’ action at the polls.’’ 2° When is a threat 
or an act of intervention too remote in time to affect the result? No certain answer 
can be given. In the case of threats, it probably depends on both the nature of the 
remark and the extent of its repetition. Where a threat by a union official has been 
involved, it has been held that the intervention of more than a week between the 
election and the remark prevents it from being put forth as grounds for avoiding 
an election.2!_ Presumably an employet’s utterance made under similar circumstances 
would be subject to the same time limitation.?2 


2. Surveillance and interrogation 


Both interrogation of union members and surveillance of union activities are 
regarded as interference in violation of Section 8(a)(1) of the Act and thus as 
grounds for setting aside an election. In one case, the Board noted that “‘interroga- 
tion has repeatedly been held to be a per se violation of Section 8(1).... As we 
have heretofore held, interrogations as to union activities and sympathies and solici- 
tations of surveillance are not expression of ‘any views, argument, or opinion, or the 
dissemination thereof,’ within the meaning of Section 8(c).”’ 23 

Even an isolated incident of surveillance (where the superintendent, nine days 
before the election, sat in a parked car across the street from a union meeting 
allegedly without authorization by the company) may be sufficient to sustain ob- 
jections.24 A single instance of interrogation may also bring about a new 
balloting.?5 


3. Promise to grant or the granting of benefits 


It is well settled that the promise to grant benefits, as well as the actual grant- 
ing of them, is an unfair labor practice where the object is to encourage or dis- 
courage unionization. Section 8(c) of the Taft-Hartley Act specifically excludes 


18 In re G. H. Hess, Inc., 6-RC-31 (March, 1949). 

In ve The Pure Oil Co., 73 NLRB 1. Despite this salutary principle, occasionally the courts, and 
sometimes even the Board itself, take partial refuge in the rejected theory. See, for example, Jackson- 
ville Paper Co. v. NLRB, 137 F(2d) 148 and In re S. H. Kress Co., 10-RC-120 (April, 1949). 

2 In re Maywood Hosiery Mills, Inc., 64 NLRB 146. 

217" re Kroder-Reubel Co., Inc., 72 NLRB 240. 

Cf. In re U. S. Rubber Co., 86 NLRB No. 2, where the Board found that a single act of interrogation 
and S single threat, both occurring 10 days or more before an election, were sufficient to vitiate the 
result. 

23 In re Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 81 NLRB No. 99. 

“In re Lewis-Shepard Co., 74 NLRB 534. 

* In re U. S. Rubber Co., supra 
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such promises from the protection of free speech. Yet they constitute one of the 
most frequently used techniques for defeating a union. Logically enough, this 
is One area in which there is a disparity in the treatment of company and union. 
Company promises are prohibited, whereas union promises are not. The essence 
of a union's campaign is the story of what the union can do for the employees. 
Without it, there would be no unions. As a result, union promises are protected, no 
matter how implausible they may be; while employer promises are proscribed, no 
matter how vague.6 

Recent decisions in which elections have been set aside include situations 
where financial aid was offered to strikers, coupled with but not conditioned upon 
a rejection of the union;?” where the employer, after the petition was filed, dis- 
cussed with employees the institution of a pessible vacation and hospitalization 
plan;?8 and where the employer announced to employees that a pension plan was 
being considered. 

The most usual strategy is the granting of a wage increase shortly before an 
election. When it occurs within a reasonable time before the voting, objections 
will usually be sustained.*” New elections have been ordered because of the an- 
nouncement, during the week preceding the election, of a new hospital benetit 
plans! and, in another case, because of the statement shortly before the election that 
a savings plan already in effect would be continued.32 The fact that these benefits 
may have been under consideration or even completely planned before the union 
arrived on the scene is not a mitigating factor.53 Indeed the Board, in rejecting such 
a contention, has said that ‘The record discloses no reason why the employer 
could not have postponed the announcement until after the election.”34 The burden 
of proof is apparently on the company to show why the benefit was announced 
or granted before the election, rather than after it. In many cases, in view of the 
wording of the law, there can be no quarrel with this result. There are situations, 


however, where it leads to grotesque results. For example, in one case the company 
received and posted during the course of an election a delayed notice of a wage 
increase authorized by the WLB as a result of cee mmes by the company and one 


of the two competing unions.35 Said the Board, ‘Moreover, quite apart from re- 
spondent’s motive, we are convinced and find that the timing of the announcement 
prevented a free choice by the employees in the election.” Assuming, as well may 
have been the case, that a crucial issue was the contract union’s ability to secure a 
wage increase, one can hardly regard the Board’s invocation of ‘‘a free choice’’ as 
anything more than convenient and facile phraseology. As has been suggested earlier, 
a free choice means an informed choice. To require the withholding of a crucial 
fact is contrary to the entire spirit of our election procedure. The difference between 
this situation and the usual one where the company grants a wage increase for the 
sole purpose of discouraging unionization is too obvious to require elaboration. 

% Wilson Athletic Goods Co. v. NLRB, 164 F(2d) 637 

2 In re Univis Lens Co., 9-RD-20, 82 NLRB No. 155. 

28 In re Marshalltown Trowel Co., 81 NLRB No. 163. 

2% In re Schwarzenbach Huber Co., 6-RC-233 (September, 1949). 

30 In re Hudson Hosiery Co., 72 NLRB 1434, and cases cited therein. 

In re Agar Packing & Provision Corp., 81 NLRB No. 199 

33 Jn re National Carbon Co., Inc., 65 NLRB 831. 

%3 In re Agar Packing & Provision Corp., supra. 

* In re Shelbyville Desk Co., 72 NLRB 9235. 

% In re LaSalle Steel Co., 72 NILRB 411. 








OBJECTIONS TO NLRB ELECTIONS 
A. Discrimination 


To discriminate against an employee because of his union activity is a violation 
of Section 8(a)(3) of the Taft-Hartley Act. Naturally, any such discrimination 


will be sufficient to set aside an election. Usual forms of discriminatory activity 
are discharge, layoff, demotion, etc. 


». Preferential treatment of one of two or more competing unions 


It is well settled that the encouragement of unionization by an employer is 
just as much an unfair labor practice as its discouragement. Company activity 
designed to assist one labor organization, as opposed to another competing organi- 
zation, falls within this proscription. Hence, during an organizational campaign 
an employer is supposed to maintain a position of neutrality. Undoubtedly under 
the Taft-Hartley Act a preference may be expressed, but the expression cannot be 
implemented by active assistance. Improper assistance has often taken the form of 
permitting electioneering privileges to one union while denying them to another. 

Where neither of two competing unions has enjoyed a prior bargaining foot- 
hold, the requirements of equal treatment are obvious. The troublesome cases arise 
when one of the two competing organizations has been the bargaining agent. In 


1946 the Board set up the following guide for an employer's conduct under such 
conditions: 


In accordance with well-established principles, the employers may not, pending a new ele 
tion, give preferential treatment to any of the labor organizations involved, although they 
may recognize each one as the representative of its members. . . . Nothing in our decision, 
however, should be construed as requiring any change in the substantive conditions of 
employment now existing by virtue of the foregoing agreements.” 


A literal acceptance of this wording inaugurates a limited form of proportional 
representation, at least after the contract has expired. For example, grievances 
would presumably be handled on a members-only basis. However, it should be 
noted that an objecting union will probably have to show a refusal by the company 
to accord it equal treatment, in the presentation of grievances in behalf of its ad- 
herents. Generally the execution of a new contract with one union, when a ques- 
tion of representation has been raised by another union, has resulted in the ordering 
of a new election.37_ Even continued negotiations with one of two unions was, in 
one case, regarded as vitiating a free choice where, though no contract was signed, 
certain benefits were put into effect.38 But a contrary result was reached where a 
wage increase granted to production employees was extended to maintenance em- 
ployees (whose representation was in question) after permission had been granted 
by the petitioner’s attorney.°? 

An exception to the application of the general rule is found in a recent case 
involving a plant of the DuPont Company.*? One week after the petitioner re- 
quested recognition, the company executed a new contract with the intervenor which 
had previously enjoyed bargaining rights. The existence of the contract was noted 
and discussed at the formal hearing. Although conceding that the company’s action 
may have constituted interference, the Board held that the petitioner, by failing to 
% In re Flotill Products, Inc., 65 NLRB 1052. 

37 In re Acme Brewing Co., 74 NLRB 146. 
38 In re General Steel Products Corp., 77 NLRB 810. 
%° In re Mallinkrodt Chemical Works, supra. 


© In ve E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 81 NULRB No. 39; In re Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 85 
NLRB No. 22. 
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file charges and by going ahead with the election, was precluded from presenting 
objections based on the execution and implementation of the contract. The result 
springs from the feeling that in such circumstances the petitioner should not be 
permitted “two bites at the apple.” An opposite conclusion was reached in the 
RCA Manufacturing case.4! The chief factual difference was that the intervenor 
in the RCA case (which had not enjoyed prior bargaining rights) executed and 
implemented its contract after the hearing. Despite the fact that at the hearing the 
company announced its intention of signing a contract with the intervenor, a ma- 
jority of the Board held that the election should be set aside. Board Member Rey- 
nolds dissented on the ground that the petitioner, knowing of the contract, should 
not be granted another chance. In principle it is difficult to distinguish the two 
cases. Factual differences cited by the Board are not impressive. For the opposite 


result, one must look at the admitted differences in the total situation existing at 
each plant. 


6. Company objections based on the activities of its own supervisors 


A few cases have involved situations where company objections have been 
sustained because of the activities of its own supervisors in assisting either a single 
or one of two competing labor organizations.42 In the most recent such case, a 
majority of the Board pointed out that the employer had no prior knowledge of the 
activity of its supervisor and also added that, since the company was now on notice, 
objections on similar grounds would not again be sustained.43 Another recent case 


appears to limit the application of the principle to situations where the supervisor 
actively solicits membership in behalf of the union.*4 


II. UNION INTERFERENCE 


The original National Labor Relations Act did not contain unfair labor prac- 
tices for unions; yet in a few cases the Board set aside elections because of the 
activities of union adherents. In one early case, a new election was ordered 
because of disorderly:conduct and acts of violence on the part of union officials.4’ 
In another, the presence near the polling place of a union official who questioned 
voters was a factor in declaring an election invalid.4© More recently, objections 
were sustained where union officials passed out leaflets outside the plant entrance, 
despite the fact that the Board Agent had asked them to maintain a 20-yard neu- 
trality zone.4? Discretion in setting the election area in which no electioneering 
is permitted rests largely with the Agent conducting the balloting. Quite naturally, 
the Board is inclined to set aside elections in which an Agent's instructions have 
been wilfully violated. Electioneering outside the polling area—where it does not 
interfere with the conduct of the election—is left to the competing parties. The 
Board will not enforce anti-electioneering agreements; hence the breach thereof 
will apparently not suffice to set aside an election. 

Misstatments of fact by union officials generally will not warrant a new 


41 In re Radio Corporation of America, 74 NLRB 1729. 

43 In re Parkchester Machine Corp., 72 NLRB 1410. 

48 In re Robbins Tire & Rubber Co., 72 NLRB 157. 

“In re Underwood Machinery Co., 1-C-2629 (December, 1948) 
In re National Tea Co., 41 NLRB 774. 

6 In re Detroit Creamery Co., 60 NLRB 178. 


‘7 In re Continental Can Co., 80 NLRB No. 124. Cf. In re K. Barthelmes Manufacturing Co., Inc., 71 
NLRB 513. 
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balloting. In a recent case where the union circulated handbills promising sub- 
stantial benefits while at the same time accusing the company of granting wage 
increases merely to defeat the union and of having previously cheated employees, 
the Board said, “We customarily leave to the good sense of the voter the task of 
appraising such propaganda, and we refer to opposing parties the duty of correcting 
inaccurate or untruthful statements by any of them.” 48 In a union shop election, 
a union put out campaign literature stating that an affirmative vote was necessary 
to make progress in negotiations for improved wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, and that with the election successfully carried the company would have to 
grant the union’s demands.*9 The Board refused to upset the result. One type of 
misstaterment will constitute a valid objection. If the union—or the company— 


deliberately misleads voters on essential elements of Board procedure, the election 
result will not be permitted to stand. For example, statements designed to convince 
eligible voters that they are ineligible or to mislead voters as to the appropriate 
manner of marking the ballot fall into this category. 


BOARD VIEWS ON LABOR COERCION 


While misstatements by unions are usually tolerated, threats of reprisal are not. 
Threats usually involve possible loss of employment or physical harm for failure 
to support or vote for the union. A most significant recent case centered around 
the three following statements made by a union official to one employee, three days 
before the election:5° 


a. If you don’t vote for the union, the girls will refuse to work with you. 

b. When 4 o'clock comes, to keep from causing hard feelings, will you put your hat and 
coat on and walk out of the factory [instead of voting}? 

c. There has been a lot of rough stuff at these union elections. 


Relying principally on the first of these remarks, Board Members Reynolds 
and Gray held that the election should be set aside on the grounds that it was a 
threat reasonably calculated to interfere with the employee's freedom of choice. 
In a separate concurring opinion, Chairman Herzog stated that the objections should 
be sustained only on the basis of the second and third remarks, because their effect 
was to keep an employee from casting a ballot. Finally, Members Houston and 
Murdock dissented, on the grounds that the first statement merely set forth the 
right of employees to refuse to work with a fellow employee, while the second 
and third remarks were isolated and thus inferentially could have no effect on the 
final outcome. 

If conflicting opinions are a sign of vigor, the case reflects the essence of 
administrative health. The issue could hardly be more clearly focused. The dis- 
agreement can be attributed, not to the lack of acuity on the part of Board members, 
but to the closeness of the question. Moreover, if nothing else, the case should 
dispel any remaining notion that the present Board tends to view union conduct 
with a more benign gaze than that cast upon similar employer conduct. 

Though it is admitted that the issue is close, it seems apparent that the average 
worker would rightfully regard the first statement as a threat. The dissenting 
view, that it amounted to nothing more than a statement that a strike might take 
place if the union lost, is a tortured interpretation. The refusal to work was con- 
ditioned not on a union defeat but on a refusal to vote for the union. The fact 
* In ce WN. PNA ED S51, shore uc union publicised allegedly wnsroe comments, (the suateria 

for which was supposed to have been illegally obtained) on a rival union’s financial statement. 


«In re Champion Spark Plug Co., 80 NLRB No. 12. 
%® In re G. H. Hess, Inc., supra. 
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that knowledge of how the employee voted could only be revealed by the employee 
herself does not require a different construction, for this is always the case with such 
conditional threats—be they threats of refusal to work or threats of bodily harm. 
Moreover, so construed, a strike resulting therefrom might well be a violation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act as an attempt to coerce the employer in the selection of his 
employees. A sounder basis for the dissent would have been that, although a threat, 
the first remark was an isolated instance, insufficient by itself to upset the result. As 
for the concurring opinion, in view of the fact that the union’s margin of victory was 
substantial, it loses most of its force if the employee did, in fact, vote or if almost 
all the other employees voted (facts which are not revealed in the decision) .*! 


Ill. THIRD-PARTY INTERFERENCE 


An election may be set aside because of the interference of a third party—that 
is, because of the activities of individuals who are not connected with either the 
company or the union. Thus in one case, a new election was ordered where an anti- 
union ae campaign organized by the townspeople of a small Virginia town 
was regarded by the Board as being coercive.5? Said the Board: 

But when we are asked to invalidate elections held under our auspices, our only considera- 
tion derives from the Act which calls for freedom of choice by employees as to a collective 


bargaining representative. Elements, regardless of their source, which in the experienced 
judgment of the Board make impossible impartial tests, are sufficient grounds for the 
invalidation of an election. 

An interesting variation of this result is found in another case where shortly 
before an election an unknown intruder fired shots into a union hall during a meet- 
ing. When the union received a majority of the valid votes, the company filed ob- 
jections based on the incident. Because of the outcome, and not because of the 
nature of the interference, the objections were overruled.>! 


IV. PROCEDURAL DEFECTS 


In looking for a scapegoat, the disappointed participant in an NLRB election 
will often train his sights on what might be termed procedural defects. More often 
than not, these take the form of alleged misconduct or mistakes on the part of the 
Board Agent conducting the election. However satisfying the filing of such objec- 
tions may be, they do not, except in rare instances, produce results. The reason 
cannot be attributed to the Board's hesitancy to criticize its own operation, but rather 
must be found in the fact that most Board Agents know their business and hence 
most elections are competently run. In considering these problems, it should be kept 
in mind that ‘““The Regional Director has board discretion in deciding on the date 
and the details of an election. Unless he acts arbitrarily or capriciously, the Board 
will abide by his judgment on these matters.” 54 Some usual points of criticism are 
discussed briefly below: 


1. Counting of the ballots. 


Ballots are counted by or under the direct supervision of the Board Agent in 
charge of the election. Thus any decision on the validity of a given ballot is made 


51 Cf. Wilson Athletic Goods Co., v. NLRB, supra. 

5847n re P. D. Gwaltney, Jr., and Co., Inc., supra. (The campaign here included the dissemination of 
rumors that strife and trouble would result from a CIO victory; also there was talk of lynchings and 
other physical harm to union adherents. Approximately 80 per cent of the employees were Negroes.) 

*3 Jn re Meridian Grain & Elevator Co., 74 NLRB 900 

4 In re Postex Cotton Mills, Inc., 73 NLRB 673 
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by the Agent. Only very rarely is his decision challenged by one of the patties. 
Even less frequently is the charge sustained. 

_ Occasionally in the past some criticism has been directed at the lack of uni- 
formity in these decisions. It has been felt that there were differences in the treat- 
ment of similarly marked ballots from one region to another, and even between one 
Agent and another in the same region. Though not a serious problem, the charges 
are not without some foundation in fact. 

The guiding principle is supposed to be that the intent of the voter shall be 
clear. If it is not, the ballot is void. If the name of the voter or some similar 
inscription appears on the ballot, it is generally thrown out.55 An “X” mark in both 
the “Yes” box and the “No” box also voids the ballot, even when it appears that the 
double marking may have been caused by folding the ballot.5¢ A ballot containing 
the word “No” printed in the “Yes” box is invalid.5? However, an exact placing 
of the marking in the appropriate box is not required.58 The writing of a “Yes” in 
the “Yes” box or a “No” in the “No” box is usually acceptable. 


2. Opening and closing the polls. 


It has been held that a late opening of the polls will not invalidate an election 
in the absence of a showing that some voters (probably enough to have affected the 
result of the balloting) were thereby denied an opportunity to cast their ballots.5° 
A similar conclusion has been reached where the polls are closed before the official 
closing time.© This general rule may have been somewhat modified by a very recent 
case in which the Board set aside an election because of the fact that the polls were 
closed 45 minutes before the official closing time.61 Though the union produced 
evidence that four allegedly eligible voters presented themselves at the polls before 
the official closing time but after the actual voting was over, the Board in its decision 
stated that it was not incumbent upon the union to prove that any voters were denied 
a chance to vote. Nevertheless, it should be noted that there was a sufficient number 
of allegedly eligible employees who had not voted to affect the final result. 


3. Notices. 


As a general rule, official notices of the election are supposed to be posted in 
conspicuous places at least three days prior to the election. Less than three days has 
been held sufficient where a substantial portion of the eligible voters cast ballots and 
where the difficulty was caused by the employer's failure to cooperate with the Board 
in posting the notices.°? Defacement of an official notice by the placing of an “X”’ 
in the “No” box was in one case regarded as sufficient grounds for the setting aside 
of an election.©3 Although most companies permit the posting of notices, there is 
no obligation to do so. 


4. Eligibility of voters. 


Permitting ineligible employees to vote or preventing eligible employees from 
voting is generally not grounds for setting aside an election, unless the mistake could 


In re Knox Metal Products, Inc., 75 NLRB 277. 

“In re Cities Service Oil Co. of Pa., 77 NLRB 853. 

7 In re Moulton Ladder Manufacturing Co., 27 NLRB 40. 

4% In re National Kaolin Products Co., 73 NLRB 1161. 

” In re Stonewall Cotton Mills, 78 NLRB 28. 

© In re Stokely Foods, Inc., 81 NLRB No. 79. 

“\ Jn re Bonita Ribbon Mills & Brewton Weaving Co., 15 RD 3 
“3 Jn re G. R. Garrett Co., Inc., 72 NLRB 1260. 

63 In re Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 72 NLRB 77. 
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have affected the result. Where an eligible voter was refused a ballot by the Board 
Agent because his name had been inadvertently left off the voting list, a new election 
was ordered because one vote could have changed the result.64 Also objections were 
sustained where the Board Agent failed to challenge an ineligible voter whose name 
did not appear on the voting list.°5 This situation represents the one exception to 
the general rule that, in the absence of special circumstances, post-election challenges 
will not be entertained.6° Challenges must be made before the voter casts his ballot. 
The Board Agent need not permit a challenge if it appears to be based on grounds 
which are clearly irrelevant.” On the other hand, he may not arbitrarily refuse to 
accept challenges.68 An election will not be set aside where the Board Agent refuses 
prior to the election to rule on the eligibility of certain voters whom the union in- 
tends to challenge.®° 


5. Protecting the balloting. 


A fundamental requirement is that the balloting be secret. But evidence that 
two employees were in a voting booth at the same time will not overturn an election 
unless it happened with considerable frequency.?? Nor will the fact that one em- 
ployee marked his ballot outside the booth in the presence of another employee.7! 
In another case, the Board Agent took a marked ballot from a voter, looked at it, 
and upon seeing it marked with a red pencil ordered him to mark a new ballot.72 
Said the Board, ‘Although we do not approve of the conduct of the Board Agent... 
one isolated instance was insufficient to prejudice the results of the election.” While 
leaving the ballot box unattended is not considered good procedure, it is not by itself 
grounds for sustaining objections.?3 Apparently there must be evidence that it 
either was or could have been easily tampered with. 

A variety of other irregularities occasionally occur. For example, the Board 
ordered a new election where the Agent akags a challenged voter to put his 
ballot in a box without an identifying envelope, then reached into the box, extracted 
what was alleged to be the top ballot and placed it in the challenge envelope.’4 
It should be noted that in this case the mishandling could have affected the final 
outcome of the election. 


6. Observers. 


The job of an observer is threefold: to witness the fairness of the balloting 
procedure; to assist the Board Agent; and to challenge allegedly ineligible voters. 


% In re Westinghouse Electric Corp., 78 NLRB 315. 

6 In re Knox Metal Products, Inc., 75 NLRB 277; In re NAPA New York Warehouse, Inc., 75 NLRB 
1269. 

® 4. J. Tower Co. v. NLRB, 329 U. S. 324. 

% In re Stokely Foods, Inc., supra., where the company’s observer sought to challenge an otherwise 
eligible voter, merely because he was acting as the union’s observer. 

* In re K. Barthelmes Manufacturing Co., Inc., 71 NLRB 513. 

© In re J. Freezer and Sons, Inc., 74 NLRB 1294. 

7 In re Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., 80 NLRB No. 185. 

1 In re Cummer-Graham Co., 73 NLRB 603. 

71 In ve J. I. Case Co., 24 LRRM 1431; see also Im re Craddock-l erry Shoe Corp., supra 

7 In re Tokheim Oil Tank and Pump Co., 26 NLRB 473; see also In re K. Barthelmes Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., supra, in which it was noted that the observers for the objecting party had signed the usual 
certification that the election had been fairly conducted, despite the absence of the Agent from the polls 
on one occasion. While one cannot object to the result, the use of this consideration as an argument 
seems somewhat unjustified in view of the perfunctory way in which the signing of the certification is 
handled by most Board personnel. 

7% In ve F. N. Joslin Co., 79 NLRB 1048. 
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Originally the employer was not permitted to have an observer present. Today 
any party to the proceeding is usually permitted to have a representative at the polls. 
But as the Board noted in a case in which it upheld a Regional Director's refusal to 
permit the company’s attorney to act as an observer, “the granting of this privilege 
[to have an observer] in a particular case lies within the discretion of the Regional 
Director.” 75 This discretion probably does not extend to the point of denying the 
Opportunity of having an observer.76 Generally, the company’s observers must be 
non-supervisory personnel.??_ Observers for the union must be employees of the 
company. In the absence of special circumstances or agreement of the parties, this 
excludes paid union officials.? In the past the rule has not excluded local officials 
of the union who are employees of the company. In fact, such people have cus- 
tomarily served as observers. Despite this, in a recent case that leaves the matter 
somewhat in doubt, the Board said: ‘‘Although a union official should not or- 
dinarily be designated to act as an observer at an election, we do not agree that 
this fellow employee’s mere presence here prevented a free choice of a collective 
bargaining representative.” 79 The union official referred to in the discussion was 
an eligible voter. 


™% In re The Union Switch and Signal Co., 76 NLRB 205. 

% In re Q-F Wholesalers, Inc., 4-RM-38 (December, 1949). 

7 In re Southern Fruit Distributors, Inc., 74 NLRB 72. Cf. In re Federal-Mogul Corp., 73 NLRB 359, 
where union objections based on the presence of an assistant industrial relations manager as an observer 
were overruled, where it was difficult for the company to procure the services of anyone else and where 
the union had agreed in advance to his presence. 

7% In one case (In re Stonewall Cotton Mills, supra, the Board permitted to serve as observers two dis- 
charged employees (the discharges were alleged to have been discriminatory) who were being paid by 
the union to pass out literature. 

In re U. S. Gypsum Co., 80 NLRB No. 182. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
AT UNIVERSITIES 


Progress Report, 1949-50: Part I 


The work currently being done at the industrial relations research sections of 
our universities is of practical interest to the personnel administrator both for the 
immediate applicability of many of the findings to current operating problems and 
as a source of basic information upon which future progress in personnel admin- 
istration may be based. To keep readers abreast of the significant research projects 
which have been recently completed or are currently under way, the AMA con- 
tacted more than 50 universities for information concerning the present status of 
their research in industrial relations and personnel administration and some of the 
salient findings that have emerged. The present series of reports, which bring up 


to date the material presented in March and May, 1949, will be concluded in the 
next issue. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 
Dale Yoder, Director 
Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., Assistant Director 


The Industrial Relations Center was established February 25, 1945, as an interdepartmental 
university agency, devoted to interdisciplinary training, research, and service in the broad areas 
of industrial relations and labor market studies. Current research is directed toward evaluation 
and appraisal of industrial relations policies and practices in industry, labor organizations, and 
government under a plan generally described as the “triple audit’ approach. Another impor- 
tant research area is concerned with one of the nation’s most crucial problems, post-retirement 
utilization of older employees. A continuing series of studies of labor mobilities is also in 
process. A partial listing of current and completed research projects is given below. 


Projects Recently Completed 
j 7 


1. Study of differential short-run labor mobilities in St. Paul, 1941-42, contrasting six 
types of mobilities, annually and seasonally, and comparison with previous similar studies. It 
was found that there are substantial differences among various types of mobility with residen- 
tial mobility about five times as frequent as occupational, industry, or employer shifts. In 
general, mobilities were least numerous from April to June and most numerous from January 
to April, although there were special patterns for specific mobilities. Comparison with other 
studies showed that in other areas, as well as in St. Paul, the most mobile groups were younger 
persons, renters, and men. Employer shifts were more numerous than industrial and occupa- 
tional shifts which followed in that order. 


2. Analysis of patterns of labor mobilities in Minneapolis, 1948, with emphasis upon 


employer mobility, but including occupational and industrial mobility also. Comparison of 
personal characteristics of mobile workers, effect of wage rates on mobility, reasons for leaving 
jobs, methods of obtaining jobs, and comparison of work history reports obtained in household 
interview with employer's records. In general, there was least mobility among higher income 
and rental classes and most mobility among those in lowest rental and income groups. Males 
were more mobile than females in geographic, occupation, and employer shifts; females made 
more industry shifts. Employees 20-24 years of age were more mobile than other age groups; 
persons with less formal schooling were less mobile. Dissatisfaction with general working 
conditions was much more important than unsatisfactory wages as a reason for leaving jobs 
However, employers reported a different reason for leaving than did employees in about 20 
per cent of the cases. Most mobile persons found jobs through friends or gate hiring, and the 
principal reason given for taking jobs was “unemployment”; employees in lowest income cate- 
gories said they shifted jobs to get better working conditions rather than increased wages. 


482 
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3. Analysis and completion of Minnesota Industrial Relations Classification and Place- 
ment Test to be used in selection, guidance, classification, and placement of potential and 
present industrial relations job holders. The test has been shown to have a reliability of over 
+.90 and has significant correlation with salary of industrial relations job holders, the latter 
being used as a crude criterion of success on the job, or a measure of validity. It also corre- 
lates significantly with years of schooling of industrial relations job holders. 

4. Methods of obtaining productivity data with analysis of problems faced in collecting 
physical product output data for individual employees in industrial establishments. Data were 
obtained from a sample of power sewing machine operators which showed evidence of control 
and restriction of output. Uses of productivity data have been analyzed critically in light of 
the research findings. 

5. Nation-wide questionnaire survey of jobs and job requirements of industrial relations 
jobs in managements and labor organizations, Data gathered include consensus of most impor- 
tant duties and requirements for each position and information on salaries, age, education, and 
hours worked for incumbents of industrial relations positions covered by the survey. This is 
an extension of an earlier study of job requirements. 

6. Merchandise knowledge inventories of the trade test type have been developed and 
standardized for use in differentiating between experienced and inexperienced salespersons in 
three specialized selling lines or departments. Bulletin in preparation explains how such tests 
are constructed, how critical scores are determined, and describes some of the uses to which 
these tests may be put in selection, training, transfer, and promotion of sales personnel. 


Projects in Process 


1. Pilot studies of the Minnesota Industrial Relations Triple Audit embracing three areas: 
(a) economic factors, (b) industrial relations policies and practices, and (c) employee reac- 
tions. The Triple Audit represents an attempt to obtain objective measurements, check hypothe- 
ses, and discover and appraise interrelationships in these three stages. Developmental stages 


were completed during the past year, including field tests. At the present time, data are being 
collected and analyzed from a sample of Twin City manufacturing firms. 

2. Pilot study of sociometrics in indusiry, including comparison of sociometric ratings 
with employee morale and productivity in selected white collar and manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

3. A study of university curricula in industrial relations. These are being related to 
functional job specifications of persons employed in industrial relations jobs found in earlier 
Industrial Relations Center studies. 

4. Development of handbook showing simplified methods of using factorial design 
(based on variance analysis) in industrial relations research. 

5. Preparation of representative examination questions for elementary courses in labor 
economics, labor problems, and trade unionism. 

6. Continuation of labor mobilities studies, with emphasis upon significance of differen- 
tial patterns of mobilities in relation to local and other labor market processes and structures, 
including significance of labor supplies and demands. Also analyses of personal characteristics 
of mobile employees through work history studies, including comparison of mobilities in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area with those in other studies made in other parts of the country. 
Problems of methodology in obtaining mobility data will also be studied. 

7. A survey of salaries and characteristics of manpower managers for 1950. Information 
on personnel ratios, job titles, as well as salary, schooling, and experience are sought. Com- 
pletion date: about April, 1950. ; 

8. A survey of informational services, such as conferences attended, journals read, associ- 
ation memberships, etc., which are utilized by union leaders and manpower managers.* This 
is an additional study of characteristics and professionalization of industrial relations leaders. 

9. A pilot study of post-retirement age utilization of manpower in industry. Designed to 
reveal some of the employment problems of older workers that are attributable to age, and to 
discover any programs and devices that employers have found effective as means of utilizing 


* A detailed report of this study appears in this issue of PERSONNEL. 
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or providing for workers who have passed the normal retirement age. Data are being gathered 
through both mailed questionnaires and personal interviews. A comprehensive summary of the 
literature on age and employment is being prepared as a part of this study. 

10. Study of interest item responses on Strong Vocational Interest Test of department 
store personnel as compared with clerical employees designed to determine the feasibility of 
developing a simple, easily scored differentiating key for use in selection and placement of 
applicants. 

11. Study of differential wording of questions in employee attitude questionnaires. Par- 
ticular attention is being directed to positive and negative phrasing of questions. 

12. Analysis of weighted application blanks. Study of personal history items from 
application blanks of successful and marginal salespersons and stable and “high turnover” 
employees indicates promising results may accrue from development of weighted application 
blanks for both sales and clerical personnel. 

13. Measured interests of operating industrial relations personnel. A study to determine 
current validity of scoring key for Personnel Director on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
for samples of personnel and industrial relations executives. Differential interests of personnel 
in various industrial relations positions are also being investigated. 


Research Scheduled for the Future 


Future plans call for continuation and expansion of current research programs summarized 
above. Emphasis will continue to be placed upon collection and analyses of data in the “triple 
audit,” study of post-retirement utilization of older employees and related problems of an 
aging labor force, and appraisal of labor mobilities structures, patterns, and processes. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
Charles A. Myers, Executive Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining. The seventh case study in 
the series sponsored by the National Planning Association was completed by Charles A. Myers 
and George P. Shultz. This study shows how the relationship between the Nashua Gummed 
and Coated Paper Company, of Nashua, New Hampshire, and seven AFL unions meets five 
proposed criteria for “good’’ labor-management relations. 

2. Two-Way Communication Between Management and Workers. This report, com- 
pleted by Paul Pigors last year, was published by the National Association of Manufacturers 
as the Lt. Rush Toland Memorial Study No. 1, under the title: Effective Communication in 
Industry: What Is Its Basis? (77 pp.). A supplementary discussion of technical communica- 
tion (order-giving from the top down and report-making from the bottom up) was published 
in Advanced Management, June, 1949, Vol. XIV (2), pp. 68-72. 

3. Wage Determination in the Men’s Shoe Industry. This case study of the Brockton, 
Massachusetts area, undertaken by George P. Shultz, was directed toward explaining the struc- 
ture and general level of wages in a particular sector of the men’s shoe industry, as a step 
toward a more general understanding of wage determination. Present and prospective employ- 
ment in the local industry was found to be an important pressure on the union’s wage deci- 
sions. An article drawing on some of this material as well as on a study of another New 
England labor market will appear in the June, 1950 issue of the American Economic Review 
under the title of ‘Union Wage Decisions and Employment.” The whole case study is now 
being brought up to date and prepared for publication by a university press. 

4. Management Rights and the Collective Agreement. This analysis by Douglass V. 
Brown is an examination of the scope of grievance arbitration, the meaning of the “agreement,” 
and the role of the arbitrator. It was published in the Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting 
of the Industrial Relations Research Association, 1949, pp. 145-55. 

5. Job Classification in Radio Broadcasting. A pilot study involving five Metropolitan 
Boston radio stations has been completed under the direction of Paul Pigors. For further 
information, write to Dr. Richard P. Doherty, Director, Employer-Employee Relations Depart- 
ment, National Association of Broadcasters, 1771 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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6. Worker Adjustment as Seen in Projective Tests and Interviews. The adjustment and 
attitudes of workers in four chain grocery stores, two of which were rated high productivity 
stores by management and two of which were rated low, were studied under the direction of 
Mason Haire (now at the University of California, Berkeley). Several articles dealing with 
the results of this study will appear in professional journals during 1950. 


Work in Progress 


1. Communication in Task-Oriented Groups, under the direction of Alex Bavelas. A 
series of studies is being made of the communication process in groups which have been given 
specific tasks to do. The communication pattern which emerges and the activity density along 
the channels of the pattern are analyzed in terms of their effect upon performance and morale. 
Current findings suggest that communication patterns may be evaluated in terms of the rate at 
which they permit group uncertainties regarding task completion, quality of work, and per- 
sonal relations to be reduced. The study will be carried on over an extended period. 

2. Communication Channels and Cooperative Relations. This is an intensive study by 
Herbert A. Shepard of a physical-science research organization, with special emphasis on the 
administrative problems involved in the construction of appropriate communication channels 
and the maintenance of cooperative relationships in research teams. To be completed by June, 
1950. 

3. The Impact of Local Unemployment, a project undertaken jointly by Charles A. Myers 
and George P. Shultz. The study has been under way since late September 1948, when a large 
textile firm closed a substantial part of its operations in a New Hampshire city. The objective 
of the study is to assess the effect of the unemployment on the operation of the labor market, 
especially with respect to (a) the problems and experiences of displaced workers, and (b) the 
problems and policies of companies and unions operating in the city. The field research for 
this study has been completed and the results are now being prepared for publication. 

4. Labor-Management Cooperation on Production Problems, under the direction of Joseph 
N. Scanlon, with the assistance of Gilbert Krulee and Carl P. Frost (now at Michigan State 
College). This is a study of the human relations problems involved in setting up and develop- 
ing a plan of management-worker cooperation on production problems in both unionized and 
non-unionized firms. Particular emphasis has been focused in the flexibility of the relation- 
ship as cooperation develops; on the process through which the initial agreement was devel- 
oped; and on a discussion of the significance of these experiences for understanding some of 
the problems involved in introducing change into the functioning of an organization. To be 
completed by Summer, 1Q50. An article dealing with one of these labor-management coopera- 
tion plans was published iin the January, 1950 issue of Fortune: ‘Enterprise for Everyman,” 
by Russell W. Davenport. 

5. Case Method as a Management Tool. The objective of this study by Paul Pigors is to 
apply the two component parts of case method: (1) fact-finding and (2) generalizing from 
experience, to administrative practice. How can administrators use this method to improve 
two-way communication, policy formulation, and the process of selecting and developing 
executives? Completion date, Spring, 1951. 

6. Policy and Standard Practice Manuals. The objective of this study by Paul Pigors is 
to differentiate clearly between company policies and procedures. Lack of standard terminology 
unnecessarily complicates the job of formulating and communicating company policies. The 
work is carried on in cooperation with several leading industrial and business organizations 
as well as a government agency. Completion date, Fall 1950. 

7. Personnel Administration and Supervisory Training in Private and Government Hos- 
pitals. Some exploratory studies under the direction of Paul Pigors have advanced to the point 
where more specific research can be undertaken in several New England hospitals. The work 
will center on a realistic appraisal of the team concept in nursing service, and will continue 
into the Spring of 1951. 

8. Types of Union-Management Relations. John R. Coleman, in collaboration with 
Frederick H. Harbison of the University of Chicago's Industrial Relations Center, is completing 
a survey of one hundred collective bargaining relationships illustrative of various degrees of 
harmony between management and labor. In particular this study, which is to be published 
late in 1950, analyzes the significant characteristics found in three “models” or types of rela- 
tionships: armed truce, working harmony, and union-management cooperation. 
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9. Labor-Management Relations and Public Policy, a study prepared for the research 
series of the Committee for Economic Development, by Douglass V. Brown and Charles A. 
Myers. The study is focused on those attitudes, approaches, and policies of management, 
unions, and government which make for good-labor-management relations. It will be com- 
pleted by Summer, 1950. 

10. Settlement of Labor-Management Disputes. An analysis by Douglass V. Brown of 
the causes and characteristics of various types of labor-management disputes, and appropriate 
means of handling them. To be completed by June, 1950. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
DivisiION OF EDUCATION AND APPLIED PsYCHOLOGY 
OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH CENTER 
By Joseph Tiffin 
Professor of Industrial Psychology 


Work in the Occupational Research Center is concerned with instruction (primarily at the 
graduate level) and research. In addition to instruction for resident students, certain short 
intensive courses for industrial relations personnel are given at various times during the year. 
The most frequent of these short courses is a one-week session on problems of industrial vision. 
This session has been held 27 times, and has been attended by over 400 people from com- 
panies in the United States and Canada. 


Research completed or in progress may be subdivided into several main areas. 


Industrial Vision 


Five investigations of the variables in different visual situations have been completed in 
the past year. Ortho-Rater scores and measures of job performance in 5,600 jobs were com- 
pared. Results have shown the degree of visual acuity in one eye or the other that is necessary 
for successful job performance. In another study, the efficiency of industrial inspection was 
found to vary with the speed on the inspection machine, duration of testing time, and contrast 
surrounding the piece. An investigation of the scores on the Ortho-Rater of 6,000 male and 
2,000 female industrial employees showed a slight correlation between age and phoria scores 
at the far distance for both males and females. The intensity of illumination and its effect on 
“normal” and “‘sub-normal” subjects (scores below average acuity under average conditions 
of illumination) was investigated. Results indicated that the sub-normal group gains signifi- 
cantly more in acuity with an increase in illumination. For the normal group, 30 foot lamberts 
appear adequate. For the sub-normal group, 100 foot lamberts appear adequate. A study of 
tachistoscopic vision found a correlation of .68 between tachistoscopic acuity scores at 20 feet 
and Ortho-Rater far acuity scores. This coefficient was thought high enough so that the addi- 
tion of such a vision test to a battery of industrial vision tests was not warranted. 

At present, investigations are being made on several other visual problems. The possible 
effect of age and experience on the operation of visual skill requirement standards in differen- 
tiating between high and low criterion employees on a variety of industrial jobs is being 
studied. Tentative findings indicate little relationship. Improved measuring instruments are 
also being constructed. One worker has designed and constructed a new apparatus for phoria 
measurement, while another is working on an improved eye-movement camera. 


In the near future research will begin on the factors affecting the accuracy of inspection 
of television panels. 


Selection and Placement 


A number of investigations in selection and placement have recently been completed, and 
others are in process. In a follow-up analysis of an apprentice selection program it was found 
that the Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test was a primary predictor of job success as deter- 
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mined by rank order ratings. Another study demonstrated the potentialities of a “tailor-made” 
oral trade test for use in promotion and training. Two other completed studies dealt with the 
clerical field. One standardized the Purdue Clerical Adaptability Test, while the other dealt 
with clerical interests and their relationship to other variables among clerical employees. 

At present work has started on several research projects in selection and placement. These 
studies have as objectives such goals as the development of a mechanical assembly test based 
on unfamiliar items, the development of a forced choice personality test with emphasis on the 
methodology involved, evaluation and item analysis of tests in current use at Purdue Technical 
Institutes, examination of biographical and test data against criteria of job success in a com- 
mercial paint plant, the development of an interest test for industrial applicants, a systematic 
study of the internal consistency item analysis methods, and the use of the Job Description 
Check List as a new approach to test validation for clerical employees. The development of a 
series of 14 trade information tests involving a wide sampling of trades is also in progress. . 
An investigation in criterion research is attempting to develop a technique for paired compari- 
sons using systematic partial pairings; results to date indicate that the partial technique will be 
successful in reproducing the results from a full pairing. 

Proposed research will examine certain “‘factored’’ mental ability tests against criteria of 
job success for industrial supervisors. A second study will seek persorinel selection techniques 
that will identify men who will remain on the job in Venezuela for an oil company. 


Occupational Analysis 


A successful study involved the cross validation of a simplified job evaluation system. 
Another was a technique to combine sub-group ratings into a single scale using paired com- 
parisons. This technique was developed in establishing vocational criteria. 

Current studies are in various stages of completion. One project is the identification of 
factors (and their weights) which will most adequately predict naval job values. Two other 


studies are concerned with the relations between paired comparisons and the Job Description 
Check List of Office Operations. 


Industrial Morale 


Use of common “key” items to make inter and intra-plant comparisons was found to be 
an acceptable technique in a recently completed attitude study. Another project involved an 
analysis of various opinions about grievances and grievance handling in terms of known labor- 
management bias. A third study factor analyzed How Supervise items, isolating several spe- 
cific factors. 

Currently, work is in progress to measure, by use of audio and/or visual aids, the super- 
visors’ orientation toward good personnel practices. Factor analysis of morale survey results 
from a Chicago manufacturing concern is another current study. 


Training 


There are two studies in progress at this time. One study is on perceptual skills involved 
in the use of micrometers. The other involves the relative efficiency of two methods of training 
people for a simple assembly operation. 


Communication in Industry 


The analysis of the frequency per word used among employees in the General Motors 
“My Job” contest will begin shortly. It is hoped that from this analysis a new word list spe- 
cific to industrial personnel may be built. The measurement of the level of reading ability 
among typical industrial supervisors is now in progress. Data from nine plants have been 
gathered for this project. Two other studies have involved the examination of 80 employee 
handbooks, one from the standpoint of content and eye appeal and the other from the stand- 
point of readability by means of the Flesch Technique. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 
R. W. Fleming, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Industrial Relations in Meat Packing Since World War II. (Chapter in Labor in 
Postwar America, published by the Remsen Press, 1949.) An account of the developments in 
labor-management relations in meat packing in the years 1945-1947, set in the background of 
the economic conditions surrounding the industry. (Edwin E. Witte) 

*2. Labor and Social Security. Organized labor's interest and activities in old age security 
and in relation to private pension plans. Labor's changed attitude toward private plans, attrib- 
utable to the Supreme Court decisions that employers must bargain with the unions about 
them. (Thomas H. Ige) 

*3. Discrimination Against Selected American Minorities in the Labor Market. A study 
of the extent, causes, and remedies for discrimination against the Negroes, Jews, and other 
minorities. (E. Kingman Eberhart) 

*4. Compulsory Arbitration in Australia. Stresses Australia’s experience with compul- 
sory arbitration in the last ten years. The great strike losses in Australia are attributable not 
only to the strong Communist element within the unions but to the almost complete absence 
of any non-governmental machinery for the adjustment of grievances. (Henry T. Buechel) 

5. Insured Pension and Welfare Plans. A study of the relationship of benefits and costs 
of various types of insured plans, made by an actuary, but reported in non-technical language. 
(Robert Larson) 

6. Collective Bargaining between the Marathon Corporation and Seven International 
Unions. One of the series of NPA studies of the causes of industrial peace under collective 
bargaining. (R. W. Fleming and Edwin E. Witte) 

7. Windsor, Ontario. 1946-48. A Study of Union-Community Interaction. Activities of 
the Windsor unions outside of the traditional collective bargaining. (C. W.M. Hart) 

8. A supplementary project to that completed on the Family Labor Force on Wisconsin 
Farms. (Erven Long and K. H. Parsons) 

9. A Comparison of Interview Methods and Questionnaire Survey Methods in Determin- 
ing Employee Attitudes in a Small Plant. Results show that, on a variety of factors, interview 
ratings generally attribute a higher attitudinal level to employees than the same employees 
display in responding to specific questions dealing with the same factors. (Carl Wedell) 

10. Measurement Scales of Executive Performance and Employee Leadership for Super- 
visors. Results show that predictive scales of both executive performance and employee leader- 


ship can be established for supervisors in large industrial organizations. (Karl U. Smith and 
Omer Jones) 


Work in Progress 


1. Labor Arbitration Cases. An analysis of the decisions of arbitrators in a wide variety 
of industrial situations. Completion date tentatively June, 1950. (D. D. Lescohier) 

2. A Theory of the Labor Movement Here and Abroad. A restatement and amplification 
of Professor Perlman’s theory in the light of the world development of the last twenty years. 
(Selig Perlman) 

3. Arbitrations of Wage Reopenings. Draft completed. To be published in Labor Arbi- 
tration Series of the University of Pennsylvania. (L. Reed Tripp) 

4. History of Labor Arbitration in the U. S. Being written for the University of Penn- 
sylvania series. (Edwin E. Witte) 

5. Social Security in the United States: History and Interpretation. A history of the social 
security movement and of all social security institutions in this country from earliest times to 
the present. (Edwin E. Witte) 

*6. State Labor Departments: Functions, Organizations, and Personnel. A statistical and 
comparative study. (Robert E. Berry) 


*7. Continuity of Service and Anti-Strike Policies for Public. Utilities. An analysis of the 


* Prepared as Ph. D. theses 
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anti-strike and compulsory arbitration legislation on public utilities, stressing its operation. 
Nearing completion. (David S. Schwartz) 

*8. Division and Attempted Reunion in the American Labor Movement, 1935-48. An 
historical and interpretive account. Nearing completion. (H. Edwin Young) 

9. A Study of the Legal Aspects of Pension and Insurance Funds, particularly as they 
occur in collective bargaining. To be completed in 1950. (Abner Brodie) 

10. Personnel Management—A Case Study (Rueping Leather Company). To be com- 
pleted in 1950. (D. D. Dega and A..:W. Bradburd) 

11. A Job Evaluation Study in a Manufacturing Company. No completion date set. 
(John Lautenschlager and Russell L. Moberly) 

12. An exhaustive study of the present and potential agricultural resources, human and 
physical, of three counties in Wisconsin is under way. (W. W. Wilcox, R. J. Penn, W. H. 
Sewell, Stephen C. Smith, Margaret Bright) 

13. A study of migratory labor in Wisconsin, including the study of complementary 
patterns of job opportunities. Scheduled for completion in 1950. (Erven Long) 

14. A study of the pattern of employment experiences of World War II veterans who 
went into the service from rural areas. (Erven Long) 

15. Measurement of Psychomotor Performance by Means of a Printed Test Technique. 
Results show that a reflex psychomotor performance involving both perceptual judgment and 
rapid performance time can be measured successfully by means of a paper and pencil test. 
(Karl U. Smith and Lloyd Nesberg) 

16. A Study of the Dynamic Phenomena of Judgment and Problem Solution in Psycho- 
motor Performance. This study represents an attempt to determine in some detail the relative 
role of judgment and learning in complex psychomotor performance demanding a high speed 
of response as well as continual judgments of perceptual factors in the situation. (Karl U. 
Smith and Lloyd Nesberg) 

17. In addition to the above there are more than 30 Ph. D. theses being written in the 
field of industrial relations, most of them in the Department of Economics, which are not 
expected to be completed this year. 


* Prepared as a Ph. D. thesis 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
J. Douglas Brown, Director 
Helen Baker, Associate Directoy 
Richard A. Lester, Research Associate 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Job Modifications Under Collective Bargaining—A Survey of Company Experience 
and Four Case Studies. A study of the practical problems involved in adjusting pay, work 
assignments, and work standards and speeds when jobs are modified as a result of changes in 
production methods or equipment. The report includes a discussion of union and management 
viewpoints, experience with different procedures, case studies of experience in four specific 
companies (a model change-over, changes in equipment and workloads, the introduction of a 
new material, and adjustment to a new automatic machine), and conclusions based on the 
four case studies and a survey of experience in 20 other companies covered by interviews. By 
Richard A. Lester and Robert L. Aronson. (January, 1950. 77 pp.) 

2. Transmitting Information Through Management and Union Channels—Two Case 
Studies. Based on intensive interviews and employee polls, this report deals with the objec- 
tives, methods, and effectiveness of communications in two specific situations: the New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey plants of Johnson & Johnson, and the Bayway refinery of Esso Standard Oil 
Company. The studies analyze the functions of management and union in using communica- 
tionSto strengthen and weld together effective organizations, and appraise employee reaction 
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to the informational programs of union and management. Factors found to be important to 
successful inplant communications include: (1) clearly defined lines of responsibility and 
authority; (2) attitudes that encourage a free exchange of information; (3) recognition of the 
interrelationships of management and union communications; and (4) effective techniques 
adapted to the specific subject and to the conditions indicating the need for information. The 
concluding chapter summarizes general principles of interest to all employers and unions. 
Appendices include ‘Guiding Rules for Communications’ in use at Johnson & Johnson, and 
a description of methods used in the two studies. By Helen Baker, John W. Ballantine, and 
John M. True. (September, 1949. 141 pp.) 


Projects in Progress 


1. Recent Developments in Personnel Administration and Labor Relations in Department 
Stores. This study covers organization of the personnel department, the determination of 
policies, the whole range of specific personnel activities, management-employee communica- 
tions, and labor relations. Information has been received from 57 stores through personal 
interviews with one or several executives in 25 of the stores. While emphasis is given to 
outstanding changes taking place since the immediate pre-war years and the reasons for the 
changes, the report will also give a composite picture of current personnel practices and labor 
relations in representative department stores in the United States. Publication is planned for 
June. The study is being made by Helen Baker with the assistance of Robert R. France. 

2. Sickness Benefit Plans in Collective Bargaining. A study of the administration and 
financing of 12 sickness benefit plans established through collective bargaining. The plans 
being studied are examples of the various types currently in operation in the United States. 
They include plans established by national and local agreements, and with benefits provided 
from union-administered funds, through union insurance companies, and through group insur- 
ance policies purchased from commercial carriers by the employer or an employer-financed 
union welfare fund. Emphasis is being placed on administrative experience with a view to 
determining successful methods of meeting problems and the advantages and disadvantages of 
each type of program. An effort will also be made to evaluate the plans in terms of the pro- 
tection provided relative to needs. The study is being made by Fred Slavick under the super- 
vision of Helen Baker. It is expected to be ready for publication by early 1951. 

3. Recent Experience with Layoff Provisions. A study of post-war experience with layoff 
and recall provisions of collective agreements, including revisions that have been made in pro- 
visions and procedures and the views of management and unions with respect to such issues 
as the unit for the application of seniority, criteria used in the selection of employees for 
layoff, the “bumping” problem, layoff vs. work sharing, and differences between layoff and 
recall provisions and experience. Emphasis is placed on the factors that explain recent revi- 
sions and differences in agreement provisions or experience among companies and plants. 

Statements of experience have been received from almost 100 companies and 10 unions. 
Interviews have been completed for about 20 companies and unions. The survey is being made 
by Robert L. Aronson and Richard A. Lester. Expected date of completion: June, 1950. 
Expected date of publication: July, 1950. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
LABOR AND MANAGEMENT CENTER 
E. Wight Bakke, Director 


The following items indicate those research projects concerning which reports have been 
published since January, 1949 or will be published in 1950. 

Adaptive Human Behavior, E. Wight Bakke. Yale Labor and Management Center, April, 
1950. A revision of the initial statement of categories and theory for the analysis of the 
determinants of human behavior in organizations used as a basis for studies of human relations 
at the Center. It is modified and amplified to conform with the results of investigations made 
at the Center to date. 

Bonds of Organization, E. Wight Bakke. Harper and Brothers, July, 1950. The first 
report of findings related to a study of the structure and dynamics of human relations in the 
Southern New England Telephone Company and the Connecticut Union of Telephone Workers 
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The basic data are the product of participant observer and interview methods. Interviews 
lasting from four to eight hours were held with a sample of 1,500 individuals representing 
employees and members and all levels of management and union leadership. The purpose 
of this first report is to define by reference to participant experience, the devices or bonds of 
organization which weld a group of individuals into a functioning team. It is suggested 
that the aspects of these bonds, as outlined, can furnish a framework for the systematic 
portrayal of the structure of any organization. The results of questioning participants as to 
the degree to which the bonds, as experienced, enabled them to realize their goals are also 
reported as a suggested method for appraising the efficiency of these bonds. The five bonds 
defined and appraised are Organizational Charter, Functional Specifications, the Systems of 
Status, Communication, and Rewards and Penalties. 

Management in Motion, Neil W. Chamberlain. Yale Labor and Management Centter, 
May, 1950. The second report on the investigation of the structure and dynamics of human 
relations in the Southern New England Telephone Company and the Connecticut Union of 
Telephone Workers. As an initial effort to get an over-all picture cf the company in action 
it was decided to trace a major decision on transfer policy from its origin in an expressed 
need, through the process of decision making, to the implementation of the decision. This 
report records the findings of general interest relative to the nature of the problem of internal 
transfer of employees, the character of the solution worked out, and the principles of effective 
decision-making suggested by an analysis of that process in this instance. 

Life in a Local Union, Ruth A. Hudson. Yale Labor and Management Center, June, 
1950. A report on a study of the structure and dynamics of human relations within a local 
of the Textile Workers Union. The design of the study and the analysis of data follow 
closely the pattern indicated for Bonds of Organization \isted above. A concluding chapter 
focuses the findings on a discussion of the problem of democracy in local unions. 

Structure of Labor Markets, Lloyd G. Reynolds. Harper & Brothers (late 1950). A 
report on a survey of the facts of 1946-49 inter-firm, occupation, and industry movement of 
workers in a New England factory city, related to changes in the wage structure, employers’ 
hiring preferences and methods, public employment service operations, terms of union con- 
tracts and workers’ attitudes and preferences. Factual findings on these points are used as a 
basis for criticizing existing theories of the labor market and for developing an alternative 
body of hypotheses. The final chapter deals with such practical issues as criteria for deter- 
mining whether a wage rate is too high or too low, the improvement of operating procedures 
in the State Employment Service, the relation between employment service and unemployment 
compensation operations, and the role of the school system in providing vocational training 
and advice to young people entering the labor market. 

Steeltown, Charles R. Walker. Harper and Brothers, June, 1950. An industrial case 
history of the conflict between progress and security. This report traces the impact of a major 
technological decision in a large steel company involving a prospective change in process and 
location of operations upon the community, the workers, the union, and management. Inter 
views, held over a period of three years with all groups, were designed to provide a record 
of actions and reactions as they occurred. 

This volume is the first of a series dealing with the origin and effects of technological 
change. Its purpose is both to increase knowledge of the characteristics of adaptive behavior 
in the face of technological change and to suggest practical adjustments to other companies, 
unions, and communities faced with similar problems. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 
Frederick H. Harbison and Robert K. Burns, Executive Officers 


The Industrial Relations Center of the University of Chicago is continuing to concen- 
trate its research in two related long-range projects: 


i. 


The Analysis of the Determinants of Constructive Labor-Management 
Relations 

Studies in the Development of More Effective Leadership in Business 
and Industry and in Labor Organizations 
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Projects within each of these areas are sponsored by the Industrial Relations Center and 
carried on by members of its staff and other faculty members of the University. A brief out 
line of the specific projects within each of the areas follows. 


I. The Analysis of the Determinants of Constructive Labor-Management Relations. 


One of the central problems of our time is to develop more constructive “‘collective rela- 
tionships.” To this end, a part of the Center's research program is devoted to a study of the 
“determinants of constructive labor-management relations” in which the principal focus of 
attention in the next few years will be the basic mass production industries. In more specific 
terms, the current research projects in this area are as follows: 

A. The Economic Effects of the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Rounds of Wage 
Increases and Settlements in the Coal and Steel Industries. An economic analysis of the degree 
to which such wage increases are the cause or result of inflation, the extent to which large 
unions and large corporations are responsible for influencing general economic trends. 

B. The Nature of the Bargaining Patterns in Steel and Steel Processing and Fabricating 
Industries. The extent to which “pattern settlements” in big steel are followed by smaller steel 
companies and fabricators, the areas of deviation from the pattern, and the trend toward greater 
rigidity or flexibility in application of the pattern by the United Steelworkers Union. 

C. The Politics of Big-League Collective Bargaining. An analysis of the relationship 
between collective bargaining in the steel industry and government policy, public opinion, and 
the general “political climate’’ of the country. 

D. Causes and Extent of Conflict and Cooperation in Union-Management Relations. A 
study of labor-management relationships in 100 different companies aimed at explaining the 
determinants of (1) “armed truce relationships’, (2) ‘working harmony” or (3) “cooperation 
in solving production problems’’. 

E. Membership Participation in Union Affairs. An interview study of workers in large 
mass production local unions to determine (1) the reasons why workers join unions, (2) the 
extent of individual worker participation in union affairs, (3) workers’ expectations from 
unions, and (4) the general problem of ‘democracy’ and “bureaucracy” within unions. 

F. The Unionization of the White-Collar Worker. A study of (1) the occupational and 
demographic characteristics of the white-collar worker, (2) basic trends in white-collar employ- 
ment, (3) the nature, causes and extent of unionization of the white-collar work force, and 
(4) the effects of possible unionization upon wage-price relationships, the impact on personnel 
policy, and identification of the white-collar workforce with the labor movement. 


II. Studies in the Development of More Effective Leadership in Business and Industry and in 
Labor Organizations. 


Research in the development of instruments and materials for increasing the effectiveness 
of leadership in industry is a second major project of the Industrial Relations Center. Recog- 
nizing the importance of leadership development as a core problem in both managerial and 
labor organizations, the Center is continuing to concentrate a major portion of its research 
energy in this area. Major research program development is currently underway in the follow- 
ing areas: 

A. The Nature and Measurement of Supervisory Leadership. A new approach to the 
problem of defining and identifying leadership, developed by members of the International 
Harvester Project Staff of the University is currently being examined in several test situations. 

B. The Development of More Effective Leadership in Business and Industry. In this 
area, the Center has continued several ongoing projects aimed at developing more effective 
leadership at the foreman level, in cooperation with major companies in the Chicago area 
Materials development include such areas as Basic Economics, Cost Control, and Labor Rela- 
tions. Each of the projects contemplates the development of materials and the evaluation of 
their effectiveness. 

C. The Development of More Effective Union Leadership. The Union Leadership De- 
velopment Project, under a grant of funds from the Carnegie Corporation supplemented by 
funds from cooperating unions, has completed the construction of a group of materials and 
teaching aids over the past three years. A handbook on the preparation of union educational 
material will be published later this fall. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Edgar L. Warren, Directoy 
Abbott Kaplan, Assistant Director 


Projects: Recently Completed 


1. Statutory Regulation of Internal Union Affairs, I and II. The first part of this study 
deals with the extent and effectiveness of the present statutory regulation of internal union 
affairs by both the Federal Government and the states. The second half gives an evaluation 
of several legislative proposals and explores the kind of regulation considered advisable. In 
Illinois Law Review, Sept.-Oct. and Nov.-Dec., 1949. 

2. Protecting Civil Liberties of Members Within Trade Unions. A study dealing with 
the problems of internal union democracy. Published in Proceedings of Industrial Relations 
Research Association Conference, Dec., 1949. 

3. The Employment Relation in an Expanding Industrial Market: Los Angeles County, 
1940-47. Examines theoretically certain factors affecting changes in total employment in the 
area. Sets forth possibilities of technique for estimating changes in local employment and 
short-term demands on the local labor force. To be published in Review of Economics and 
Statistics, early 1950. 

4. The Pacific Coast Maritime Industry, 1930-48. Survey of the industry's operations 
between 1930 and 1948. First part of long-range project now in progress. 

5. The Dynamics of the Small-Group Interview. An exposition of a novel technique in 
public opinion field-work involving the interviewing of two or three individuals during one 
interview session. To be published in Sociometry, early 1950. 

6. Southern California Building Trades Bargaining Plan. A description of the master 
bargaining plan in effect in this area since 1941 and an explanation of the reasons why this 
regional bargaining plan has proved so enduring. In Monthly Labor Review, Jan., 1950. 

7. The Manager Concept: A Rational Synthesis. Deals primarily with the nature of 
managerial functions. In Journal of Business, Oct., 1949. 

8. Managerial Decision-Making. Deals with the nature of the managerial decision- 
making process. In Journal of Business, Jan., 1950. 

9. Participation by Subordinates in the Managerial Decision-Making Process. With atten- 
tion focused on the formal organization, this study (a) defines the concept of participation by 
subordinates in the managerial decision-making process, (b) examines the possible advantages 
to the enterprise stemming from its effective use as a managerial device, (c) traces its psycho- 
logical dynamics, (d) defines the conditions under which it is applicable as a managerial 
device, and (e) considers, its effects as a function of time. To be published in Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science. 

10. The Arbitration Process. To be published in Southern Economic Journal, July, 1950. 
A Profile of Labor Arbitration. To be published in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
July, 1950. Chapters in a book on The Settlement of Labor Disputes in the United States. 

11. An Investigation of Attitudes Toward Labor and Management by Means of the Error- 
Choice Method, I and II. A series of empirical studies to establish the validity of a new 
indirect method of attitude measurement. To be published in Journal of Social Psychology, 
late 1950. e 

12. Who Should be a Labor Mediator? A survey among active labor mediators to deter- 
mine the job qualifications of an “ideal mediator.” In PERSONNEL, Nov., 1949. 

13. The Personal Factor in Labor Mediation. A study to determine the personality vari- 
ables which differentiate a group of “good” from a group of “poor” labor mediators. To be 
published in Personnel Psycholugy, Summer, 1950. 

14. Indirect Methods of Attitude Measurement. A review of different types of indirect 
methods of attitude measurement which have been developed during the last two decades. To 
be published in International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, Summer, 1950. 


15. Collective Bargaining. An introduction to the subject and published as a popular 
pamphlet. 
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Projects in Progress 


1. The Relation of Fact-Finding to the Arbitration Process. A monograph in a series 
sponsored by the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 

2. Cycles of Union Growth. Analyzing the historic growth of unions in the United 
States, dealing with the causes, the employer reaction, and governmental intervention. Probable 
date of completion, May, 1950. 

3. Study of Mobility of Workers Between Farm and Non-Farm Work. An analysis of 
the sociological determinants of worker mobility. July, 1950. 

4. The Pacific Coast Maritime Industry, 1930-48. The study attacks the general problem: 
What has happened to the economic position and performance of this industry between 1930 
and 1948, and why? To be published in five monographs. First two sections to be completed 
in June, 1950. 

5. Local Wage Behavior: The Los Angeles Experience. A brief monograph analyzing 
recent changes in the Los Angeles wage structure. Spring, 1951. 

6. Motivational Factors in Productivity. A study of the principal variables determining 
worker motivation in formal organizations and the effective managerial (leadership) methods 
and procedures reltaed thereto. First part, Jan., 1951; second part in Fall, 1951. 

7. Study of National Emergency Strikes. An historical study of strikes and threatened 
strikes to assist in defining ‘‘national emergency situations’ and to consider alternative pro- 
cedures for dealing with such situations. Oct., 1950. 

8. Group Relations in Industry. A popular presentation of current thinking in the human 
relations field, with many concrete examples from recent investigations. Nov., 1950. 


Projects Scheduled for the Future 
1. Analysis of the recent trials of ten labor unions by the CIO. Project to start about 
Sept., 1950. 


2. Study dealing with local problems arising from the expulsion or secession of local or 
national unions from their parent organization. To start Sept., 1950. 


3. The Investment Effect of Wage Changes. An investigation of the effect of wage 
changes on investment, in individual firms and in the aggregate. An attempt will be made to 
establish both the consequences on the rate of investment and the time sequence. To be started 
June, 1950. 

Several of the studies now in progress and listed above are long-range projects to continue 
over a period of years. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Clark Kerr, Director 


Projects in Progress 


Arbitration: Case Studies 
Arbitration in the San Francisco Hotel and Restaurant Industries, by Van D. Kennedy 
Arbitration in the West Coast Longshore Industry, by Clark Kerr 
Collective Bargaining: Public Regulation 
The Trade Union and the Democratic State, by Lloyd H. Fisher 
Labor Force: Trends 
The Labor Force of California, by Davis McEntire and Nedra Belloc 
Labor Market: Policy Impacts on 
Employer Policies and the San Farncisco Labor Market, by F. Theodore Malm 
Labor Mobility: Case Studies 


The Marginal Worker in the San Francisco Bay Area, by Joseph Garbarino and Milton 
Lipton 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH AT UNIVERSITIES 


Labor Mobility: Patterns 
Oakland Labor Market Series: 
Social Mobility, by Seymour M. Lipset 
Migration of Urban Workers, by Seymour Lipset and Davis McEntire 
Entry into the Labor Force, by Seymour Lipset and F. Theodore Malm 
Labor Market Patterns of Urban Workers, by Clark Kerr and Seymour Lipset 
Leisure Patterns in a Metropolitan Area, by Seymour Lipset 


Occupational Histories of Socio-Economic Groups, by Lloyd H. Fisher and Seymour 
Lipset 


Job Satisfaction, by F. Theodore Malm 
The Aged in the Labor Market, by Davis McEntire 
Management: Policies and Practices 
Managerial Ideologies, by Reinhard Bendix 
Multiple-Employer Bargaining: Case Studies 


Multi-Employer and Multi-Union Bargaining in the San Francisco Restaurant Trades, by 
Van D. Kennedy 


Wages: Case Studies 

Wage Differentials in Pacific Coast Longshoring, by F. Theodore Malm 
Wages: Prices, Profits and 

Wages and Productivity, by Melvin Reder 

Theory of Income Distribution; Labor’s Share, by Melvin Reder 
Strikes: Characteristics 

Strike Trends and Their Implications, by William Goldner 


Projects Completed 


Agricultural Labor: Patterns and Trends 
The Agricultural Labor Force in the San Joaquin Valley, California—cCharacteristics, 
Employment, Mobility, 1948, by Arthur Metzler and Afife Sayin. To be published by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Collective Bargaining: Case Studies 


West Coast Fishing and the Anti-Trust Laws, by Roger L. Randall. To be published by 
the Industrial and Labor Relations Review 


Human Relations 
Perceptual Defenses: Processes Protecting an Organized Perception of Another Person- 
ality, by Mason Haire and Willa Grunes. To be published in Human Relations 
Labor Market: Case Studies 


The Harvest Labor Market in California, by Lloyd H. Fisher. To be published by the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics 


Labor Market: Composition of 
Labor Markets: Their Character and Consequences, by Clark Kerr. To be published in 
Proceedings of Annual Meeting, December, 1949, American Economic Association 
Personnel Policies and Practices: Case Studies, Attitude and Morale Surveys 
Psychological Factors in Industrial Morale, by Mason Haire 
Personnel Policies and Practices: Job Analysis and Evaluation 
Internal Wage Structures—Impact of Environment and Administration, by Clark Kerr and 
Lloyd H. Fisher. To be published in Harvard Business Review, May, 1950 
Personnel Policies and Practices: Recruitment, Selection, Testing 
Use of Tests in Industry, by Mason Haire, published in the Harvard Business Review, 
January, 1950 
Production and Productivity: Measurement of 
Productivity Patterns: Some Analytical Limits, by Peter O. Steiner 
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Strikes: Characteristics 
Natural History of Strikes, by Arthur M. Ross 


Strikes in Four Countries, by Arthur M. Ross and Donald M. Irwin. To be published in 
the Industrial and Labor Relations Review 


Unions: Functions 
The Business Agent in the San Francisco Culinary Industry, by Van D. Kennedy 
Unions: Structure 


Democracy in Private Government—A Case Study of the ITU, by Seymour Lipset 
Wages: Structures, Trends 


Influences on the Inter-Industry Wage Structure, by Arthur Ross and William Goldner 
To be published in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1950 

A Theory of Inter-Industry Wage Structure Variations, by Joseph Garbarino. To be pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1950 


(lhe second, and concluding, part of this report will appear im the 
July issue of PERSONNEL.) 
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New guides for better industrial relations 


and personnel management. . . 


MANAGEMENT’S STAKE IN THE WELFARE ISSUE 


The Impact of Pensions on Factors of Production, a panel discussion by David L. Cole, Cole, 
Morrill & Nadell, Paterson, N. J., William G. Caples, Inland Steel Company, Carroll E. French, 
National Association of Manufacturers, Leonard Lesser, United Auto Workers (CIO), and 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, American Federation of Labor. The Social Responsibility of Business, 


by Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., Pitney-Bowes, Inc 


Prod. 192, 50¢ 





APTITUDE TESTING, TRAINING 
AND EMPLOYEE DEVELOPMENT 


With a section on The Employment of Minority Groups 
Greater Efficiency Through Aptitude Testing, by William V. 
Machaver, Training Director, Johnson & Johnson. Sta, and 
Training for Future Management, by H. F. i i 
dent and Director, Joseph Seagram 

Em of Minority Groups—two 

O’Gara, Vice President and General Manager, R. H. ey 
Co., Inc., and by Julius A. Thomas, Director, Dept. of Indus- 
trial Relations, National Urban League Pers. 128, 50¢ 


PRACTICAL OPERATING PROBLEMS 

IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Wage and Salary Administration, % Gilbert V. Bloom, Chief 
Job Analyst, The Atlantic Refining Co. Appraising the Person- 
nel Department, by Howard M. Dirks, Vice President, Person- 
nel Div., Carrier Corporation. “Sales in Production”—a Pro- 
am for Backi Up The Foreman’s Job, by Harrison F. 
unning, General Manager of Paper Mills, Scott Paper Co. 
Developments in Personnel Policies and Practices, by Ben F. 
McClancy, Secretary and General Manager, The Associated 
Industries of Cleveland. Surveys to Build Understanding, by 
Chas. E. Swezey, Manager a Empioyee Information, Arm- 
Co. Pers. 129, 75¢ 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
OF MEDICINE AND PSYCHIATRY 


With a paper on The Changing Concept of the Person- 
nel Function 


Industrial Apitioctions of Preventive Medicine, by Leonard J. 
Goldwater, M.D., Columbia University School of Public Heal 
The Practical qa of % cw Business Problems, 
by Frederick . Dershimer, -D., Director of Psychiatry, 
. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. The Changing Concept of t 
Personnel Function, by Raymond S. Livingstone, Vice Presi- 
dent, Thompson Products Co., Cleveland Pers. 130, 75¢ 


HOW TO TALK TO JOE DOAKES (CIVILIAN) 


Some Lessons in Employee Communications 

from the Experience of the Armed Forces 

By William Exton, Jr. What kind of “credit” have you estab- 

lished for your =— communication program that can help 
in emergencies ere’s a forthright analysis of experience 

in the Armed Services that shows you how to create a “com- 

munication credit” so that your employees will rely on your 

statements instead of getting their “dope” from the “scuttle- 

butt.” Reprinted from Personnel, January 1950 0¢ 








HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL 
FORMS AND RECORDS 


AMA Research Report 16 


By Eileen Ahern. This new hand- 
book gives you 137 forms used by 
companies today . . . shows you 
how to evaluate them .. . helps 
you adapt them critically for use 
in your firm, whether you are re- 
vising your forms or setting them 
up from scratch. Data records pic- 
tured and explained include— 


requisitions for personnel 

job applications 

interview records 

references 

medical data 

induction of new employees 
patent rights of employees 
payroll notifications 

job evaluation 

attendance and absence 
manpower inventory 

merit rating 

training 

group insurance 

employee discipline 

grievance records 

suggestion systems 

227 pages, 6" x 9” 

137 forms fully illustrated 
AMA members, $2.50; others, $3.75 








as non-member discounts for bulk orders. 


New York City. 





NOTE: All reprints are available at special quantity prices. Series publications, desig- 
nated by number, are available at individual- and company-member discounts, as well 


Please include payment with all orders under $3.00 to reduce bookkeeping and 
expedite shipment. The 2% sales tax must be included on all orders for delivery In 
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